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A Noteworthy New Book 


MAXWELL’S SCHOOL GRAMMAR 


By WILLIAM H, MAXWELL, Ph. D., LL. D., 
City Superintendent of Schools, New York City. 


60 CENTS 


AXWELL’S School Grammar, which is complete in itself, contains all the material nec- 
M essary for either an elementary course or a high school course. The book treats of 
grammar only, not of a mixture of grammar and rhetoric, and presents many exercises 
which call for considerable reflection on the meaning of the expressions to be analyzed. 
Throughout, stress is laid on the broader distinctions of thought and expression; in analysis 
and parsing all unnecessary details are dispensed with. Provision is made for a systematic re- 
view, by means of which the pupil is trained to organize his knowledge of English grammar 
and to give in his own words a simple and connected account of the whole subject. The com- 
mon errors of written and spoken language are so classified as to make it comparatively easy for 
pupils to detect and correct them through the application of the rules of grammar. ‘The book 
covers fully the requirements of the Syllabus in English issued by the New York State Educa 
tion Department. 
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FOR Nichols’s Arithmetica Problems by the author «{/ “Graded Lessons in Arithmetic,” etc., contains 
examples under all topics suitable for Grammar Schools, including work in simple equation and 


ARITHMETICAL the algebraic fundamental processes. Just the book for the closing weeks of the school year. 


Sample 15 cents. 
REVIEW THOFIPSON, BROWN & CO., 76 Summer St., Boston. 
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190 volumes of History, Essays, Poetry, Mythology, Nature Study, etc. Over 1800 


complete masterpieces, with introductions and explanatory notes. Selections from 32 
American, 42 British authors, and 11 translations. Over 800 illustrations and portraits 
by famous artists. 


Prices: 150 volumes at 25 cents, cloth, or 15 cents, paper; 4o volumes at 30 to 75 cents 


Send for complete catalogue of the Riverside Literature Series, with specimen illus 
trations. This has been called ‘* The best index to good literature ever published 
for gratuitous distribution.’’ 
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AShort HistoryEngland 


By E. P. CHEYNEY 


of the University of Pennsylvania 





A scholarly history which em-= 
phasizes the social and biographi- 
cal sides of English history with- 
out injustice to the political and 
military aspects of the subject 





The narrative is full of life and color. 

It emphasizes essentials. 

It makes no lengthy digressions. 

It gives an insight into the life of the 
people instead of furnishing only data 
and bare statements of facts. 
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STANDARD 
TEXT BOOKS 


The Heath Readers (seven volumes) 


Contain more reading and better reading than 
any other series published. Adopted by three 
States, and used in hundreds of towns and cities 
throughout the country. 


The New Walsh Arithmetics 


Adopted for exclusive use in the States of Indiana 
and Montana, and in 1500 cities and towns in the 
United States, including Buffalo, Newark, Pas- 
saic, Omaha, Oshkosh, Rock Island, Joliet, ete. 


’ ° ° 
_ Hyde’s Two-Book Course in English 
Adopted for exclusive use in eight States, and in 
the public is of Columbus, Detroit, Duluth, 
Jersey City, Greater New York, etc. Readopted 
by the State of Louisiana. 


Brown’s Good Health for Girls and Boys 


The leading Primary Book of the year. 
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Colton’s Elementary Physiology 
Clear; simple; sensible; 
grammar schools. 


well illustrated. For 


Send for Descriptive Circulars and Catalogues 
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AN INVALUABLE SERIES 
Tne Silver -Burdett Readers 


By ELLA M. POWERS and THOMAS M. BALLIET, 
Dean of the School of Pedagogy, New York University. 








READING MADE EASY 

The whole series has been designed to make the art of 
reading easy of acquirement by the pupils. 
SKILLFUL GRADING 


The work progresses naturally and easily, the thought and 
yocabulary being both kept well within the range of the 
pupil’s interests. 


NATIONAL SPIRIT 


These books picture American life in the language of rep- 
resentative writers of all parts of the country. 


SELECTIONS FROM GREAT WRITERS 

Literature in its highest form is introduced as rapidly as 
the pupil is ready to appreciate and enjoy it. 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


The many and attractive illustrations have an educational 
as well as artistic value. 
A simple, carefully graded and well-rounded 
series of Five Readers, embodying the highest 
standards. 
First Book - $.25 Third Book’ - 
Second Book - «35 Fourth Book - 
Fiith Book . $ .55 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


$ .40 
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ART EDUCATION 


Drawing Book Course 


An entirely new series of Drawing and Record Books for pupils’ 
individual use, presenting a Course of Study for the first eight 
years of school, and containing the most beautiful reproductions 


in ink, crayon, pencil, and water color. 


Each book contains full and definite suggestions for the plan- 
Special help given 
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ning and carrying out of the various lessons. 
in water color work, accompanied by color illustrations. 
tensive glossary of terms in each book. 
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NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


BOSTON: CHICAGO: 
29-A Beacon Street. 378 Wabash Ave. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT A. J. Jacopy, Milton, Mass.: 
Whatever else the teacher does, he should make 
his pupils happy. His presence should be one of 
sunshine. 


SUPERINTENDENT A. H. Keyes, Dover, N. H.: 
It is the duty of our schools to teach that all hon- 
est labor is honorable and to dignify such labor in 
every possible way. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. A. SHawan, Columbus, O.: 
Nothing helps so much in doing good work as 
careful planning of it beforehand, and no one is 
more competent to follow out the necessary details 
than the grade teachers themselves. 


SUPERINTENDENT Ernest L. Sitver, Portsmouth, 
N. H.: Our children ought not to be allowed to 
grow up to feel that any kind of a yard, clean or 
littered, beautiful or ugly, is all right. The aes- 
thetic conscience must not be hardened by neglect. 
A keener appreciation of beauty means more beau- 
tiful homes in a more beautiful city, which means 
more happiness and joy in living. 


Firora J. Coox, Principal Francis W. Parker 
School, Chicago: The formation of character and 
not the acquisition of knowledge as an end in itself 
is the chief purpose of the school—a purpose which 
the home and the school should pursue together, 
in close co-operation with each other. Neither can 
do, separately, all that should be done for the child, 
since each has many opportunities peculiarly its 
own. 


GrorGE D. CarRINGTON, JR.: With the coming 
of the large boys during the winter months comes 
disturbances in some schools which have run very 
successfully. I would give this advice to teachers 
who have cases for discipline with the large boys 
and girls: Tell them that you are glad to have 
them come, that you will strive to do them all the 
good you can, but that they must obediently sub- 
mit to the rules of the school and study diligently. 
If they refuse to do this and their influence for bad 
upon the school counter-balances the school’s influ- 
ence for good upon them, suspend them, report your 
action to the school board, and recommend their 
expulsion. If they are under fifteen report them 
to me as candidates for the Industrial school. 
Whatever you do, teachers, give these boys and 
girls fair square treatment. 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 











THE TREND IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. —(I.) 
BY JAMES E. RUSSELL, TEACHERS COLLEGE, N. Y. 


The keynote of American life is democracy—so- 
cial democracy. The founders of this republic 
thought it a self-evident truth that all men are 
created equal. The settlers of New England left 
the old world in search of religious freedom—to 
found a new home in which each might worship 
God in his own way. 

They were stern men, those ancient fathers of 
New England, and they had little faith in the na- 
tural course of human development. Five years 
after the establishment of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony they founded the Boston Latin school 
—‘‘younger” and more vigorous to-day than at 
any time in its history. 

Next, in 1640, they founded Harvard College— 
also “younger” and more vigorous now than at 
any time in its career. Then, two years later 
(1642), they urged selectmen to see that parents 
provided for the education of all children to the ex- 
tent of teaching them (1) to read, (2) to under- 
st@nd the principles of religion, (3) the capital 
laws of the colony, and (4) to engage in some 
suitable employment. 

In 1647 the General Court of Massachusetts 
passed its epoch-making act providing for public 
instruction: “It being one chief object of that old 
deluder, Satan, to keep men from the knowledge 
of the Scriptures, as in former times by keeping 
them in an unknown tongue, so in these latter 
times by persuading from the use of tongues, 

‘hat learning may not be buried in the 
grave of our fathers in the church and common- 
wealth, the Lord assisting our endeavors, etc., etc. 

It is therefore ordered” ...that there 
be (1) one teacher for every fifty house- 
holders, to teach reading and writing, and (2) one 
grammar school when a town reaches one hun- 
dred families “to instruct youth so far as they may 
be fitted for the university.”’ 

From such a beginning has come our great 
school system, potentially the mightiest engine for 
good in our national life, actually the most expen- 
sive single department in our civil government. 
It should be noted, however, that in those early 
days “reading and writing’’ were the means of 
training the common man; the substance of his edu 
cation consisted of religion, civil government, and 
suitable employment—all of them factors of every- 
day life in the home, the church, and the com- 
munity. Until 1692 only church members were 
freemen and allowed to vote. Down to the nine- 
teenth century there were no public elementary 
schools, as we know them. The schools that did 
exist were designed to fit boys for college, and th: 
colleges were but stepping stones to leadership in 
state and church. 

So it has been from the beginning of human s»- 
ciety. Schools for leaders come first, because no 
society can long endure that does not have capable 
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leaders—leaders in the field and leaders in the 
forum. The masses of the people may be trained 
—and trained successfully, too—to maintain civil 
order and social stability by the institution of 
slavery, or bondage, or serfdom, or by social cus- 
toms which impose class distinctions upon all. 
With leaders trained to lead and a people trained to 
obey, you have the prime factors in successful 
national life—successful, at any rate, from the auto- 
cratic or paternal standpoint. There is no call for 
universal education until in the course of human 
events men—individual human beings—have rights 
which cannot be denied them. Schools for the 
common people arise when it is recognized, for ex- 
ample, that each person has a soul to save, or when 
the form of government gives to each a vote. 

The trend in American education for nearly two 
hundred years was to the advantage of those who 
were to be our leaders. There was first the Latin 
school, preparatory to college, and then the col- 
legiate course preparatory to the ministry and to 
law—i. e., leadership in church and state. Gradu- 
ally American life began to demand trained physi- 
cians and engineers. Perhaps, in one sense, there 
had always been such a ne-d, but consciousness of 
the need was not aroused until the discovery of the 
manufacture and transmission of power through 
steam some hundred years ago. A new era was 
ushered in with the nineteenth century. ° 

1. A government guaranteeing equal rights had 
been firmly established, and the old causes for con- 
tention were thus removed. 

2. Freedom of worship was assured to all. 
Denominational control of education gave way to 
state control. 

3. Increasing immigration began to make for a 
cosmopolitan population. Life was growing more 
complex; less dependence could be placed on do- 
mestic training. 

4, Advances in science led to a new industrial 
order. Before 1,800 men could use only such power 
as they had in their own bodies, in domesticated 
animals, in moving air and running water. How im- 
potent such means to the settling of the great West 
and the upbuilding of a great nation! 

These are some of the influences which con- 
verted us, inside the confines of a single century, 
from a provincial and agricultural people into an 
industrial and commercial nation. The result was 
that the old education, however successful it may 
have been in producing great preachers and men of 
affairs, speedily became inadequate to meet the de- 
mands of an industrial and commercial age. <A 
process of differentiation was soon noticeable within 
the college, and new professional schools sprang 
into being. Take, for example, the year 1850 as a 
turning point. Before 1850 we had in all some 10 
law schools, 37 medical schools, 2 schools of den- 
tistry, 3 engineering schools, 2 schools of agricul- 
ture and mechanical arts. We have since increased 
the number to 86 law schools (50 of these having 
been established between 1876 and 1900), 156 med- 
ical schools (86 established between 1876 and 
1900), 56 schools of dentistry (47 established be- 
tween 1876 and 1900), while engineering schools 
and schools of agriculture and mechanic arts are 
everywhere, 
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And the end is not yet. We are building rapidly 
schools for nurses, for artists, for railway superin- 
tendents, for architects, for housekeeping and 
homemaking, for journalists, and even for philan- 
thropists. Then, too, look at the differentiation 
within the old groups. Medical schools are to-day 
professional or graduate, medical or surgical, allo- 
pathic or homeopathic or eclectic. Engineering 
has subdivided into civil, electrical, mechanical, 
chemical, sanitary, and so on through the list as 
given by many of our great technical schools. 

There is no end to this development, and there 
can be no end to it, so long as human needs in- 
crease or differentiate or become more complex. 
The greater the need of trained leaders the more 
positive the tendency to supply them. When we 
cease to grow and expand territorialy; when our 
wants become fewer or our ambitions and suscepti- 
bilities become less keen; when we stop pushing 
onward—then you may confidently predict a period 
of ease and comfort and satisfaction with existing 
educational opportunities. gut so long as the 
United States holds its place among the great world 
powers, so long as our states and cities have ideals 
to which they have not attained, so long as individ- 
uals have ambitions which are not satisfied, so long 
will educational affairs remain unsettled and un- 
satisfying. The millennium which many school 
boards and some educators long for—that age in 
which the public will not ask for better schools and 
more of them, and when school superintendents 
and college presidents will cease to vex their teach- 
ers with requests to do some new thing—that 
millennium, I say, will mark the decline and fall of 
the great American Republic. It will be the end 
of a democratic fiasco in civil government, the 
bursting of the bubble which has tantalized Euro- 
pean autocrats for a century with some semblance 
of reality, the end of the most stupendous failure 
the world has ever seen. 

No, there can be no rest, no halt, even, in the 
progress of education. It is not something which 
can be stopped and startéd at will; it is nota 
tangible reality which can be fixed on a plate for 
microsopic examination at any time. It is a vital 
process, indissolubly bound up with our social and 
civil life. Once vou catch it, or check its course, 
vou will find in your hands merely lifeless clay, a 
cadaver, in which the vital spark is extinguished. 

The trend in American education has been not 
only in the differentiation of professional schools, 
but also in the courses of study and _ subjects 
taught. I have no time to point out the changes 
that have taken place even within a generation in 
our Amercan colleges and universities. Down to 
1800 the entrance requirements to our best col- 
leges were Latin, Greek, and sometimes a little 
arithmetic “‘as far as the rule of three”; and even 
in Latin and Greek scarcely as much as we now 
read in three years in a good high school. But 
beween 1800 and 1870 eight new subjects were 
added to the entrance list, “whereas during the 
century and a half prior to 1800 the only addition 
of any consequence was elementary arithmetic.” 

The modern college offers far more than any 
one bov can take or should take. Hence the 
struggle over classical studies versus scientific 
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studies, the establishment of “modern” courses, the 
device of multiplying Bachelor’s degrees, the elec- 
tive system, and all that train of controversies 
which have vexed the souls and spoiled the tem- 
pers of many, many college professors. 

A survey of the field discloses much to be thank- 
ful for. We have made a fair beginning in our 
higher education—a beginning, I say, because 
there is not in this country to-day a college, or uni- 
versity, or professional school adequately equipped 
for the work it is attempting to do; there is not 
one of the great plants, however much they may 
cost the public for maintenance, that is being con- 
ducted efficiently or effectively, simply because the 
public does not yet appreciate the worth of the 
work they are doing or realize that the greatest 
economy in operation is impossible when defective 
machines and ill-paid workmen are put to a task 
that demands the best in everything—the best of 
equipment, the best of men, and the best of service. 
Some day, I hope, the American public will real- 
ize that our school system, from kindergarten to 
university professional school, is an engine so ex- 
pensive that we cannot afford to keep it idle a part 
of the time, or run it with its maximum 
load; an engine so expensive, too, that we cannot 
afford to intrust it to the hands of inexperienced or 
half-trained engineers. No business man would 
for a moment tolerate the waste and inefficiency in 
his affairs that we all know exists in education to- 
day. 


except 


I wish to push the indictment one step farther. 
Our educational system is not only wasteful and 
inefficient because it is operated at “low pressure,” 
but it is unfair in that it does not do what the found- 
ers of this republic meant that it should do. It does 
not give equality of opportunity to all. This may 
seem surprising, particularly as we have been 
boasting for a century of our American liberty, 
fraternity, and equality. It is the boast, too, of 
most Americans that our great public school sys- 
tem—the greatest thing on earth—provides alike 
for every boy and girl taking advantage of it. This 
is half true—and dangerous, as all half-truths are. 
The fact is, the American system of education 
grants equality of opportunity only to those who 
can go on to the college and the university. It takes 
little account of the boy—and less still of the girl 

who cannot or does not wish for a higher educa- 
tion. Those who “drop out” at the age of twelve 
ir fourteen, compelled to earn a livelihood, have 
missed their opportunity. But why? Do we in 
\merica have need only of professional men and 
‘men of affairs?” 


Are those who pay the taxes 
and do the rougher work of life to be denied op- 
portunity for self-improvement? Are only those 
who can afford to stay in school to reap the advan- 
tages of education? In a word, what are we doing 
to help the average men better to do his life work 
and better to realize the wealth of his 
as an American citizen? 


inheritance 
These questions raise the 
problem of vocational training for those who must 
begin early to earn their living. It is, in my judg- 
ment, the greatest problem of the future, and one 
which we may not longer disregard and yet main- 
tain our standing as a nation. 
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LOOKING ABOUT. 
BY A. E. WINSHIP. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 

I have seen the University of Illinois come up 
from less than 400 to more than 4,000 in fifteen 
years. For most of its life it was content to be a 
small institution, but with the advent of Judge 
Andrew S. Draper in 1894 it began a career that 
seems to have no limit. 

When Dr. Draper went back to New York to 
occupy the most responsible educational position 
in the new world two years ago, as commissioner 
of education of that great state, with almost limit- 
less power, he seemed to share with many others 
the opinion that the limit had virtually been 
reached, certainly so far as material enlargement 
of the plant is concerned, but President Edmund 
J. James came upon the scene with the idea that 
only a beginning had been made and he proceeded 
to get a fifty per cent. increase from his first legisla- 
ture, and this year he will get a_ fifty per cent. 
larger increase than from the last legislature. The 
habit seems to have been formed at Springfield to 
give the State University everything for which it 
asks. 

Think of a college campus with 220 acres with a 
farm of 400 acres adjoining! What would Har- 
vard, Yale, the Institute of Technology, Colum- 
bia, or any other Eastern institution think of such 
condition? Or what would they think of growing 
from 400 to 4,000 students in fifteen years, coming 
thus suddenly into fifth place among the universi- 
ties of the land? 

The glory of the University of Illinois is by no 
means in numbers, but in leadership. Fifteen 
years ago, on the occasion of my first visit to its 
campus, the names of those men upon its faculty 
who had more than local reputation could be 
counted upon the fingers of one’s hands. Now in 
nearly every department are men of national 
leadership and reputation as scholars, and among 
its alumni are numbered men in the forefront of 
all great civic and educational movements. _ Fif- 
teen years ago the university was as great as now 
in the extent of its campus and full of hopes for 
the future, but in the matter of buildings and 
equipment was to be classed among the smaller 
colleges. At that time it possessed but one build- 
ing of any magnitude with a number of other more 
or less temporary structures most of which have 
given way to more imposing buildings. Now the 
campus is crowned with more than twenty struc- 
tures, many of which compare favorably with the 
best in university architecture. The magnificent 
library building, several buildings devoted to the 
uses of the department of engineering, nine build- 
ings occupied by the various departments of the 
college of agriculture with its experiment stations, 
a chemical laboratory which rivals any other in its 
size and equipment, a building occupied by the 
College of Science, an armory, and an extensive 
gymnasium. But a grcat university after all is not 
to be judged by the extent of its material equip- 
ment. Its academic and scientific development is 
no less marked. Its colleges of literature and arts 
and science, around which must after all cluster 


















other interests, have developed proportionally. Its 
College of Law with its separate building is fast 
taking its place among the leaders in the middle 
states. The state library school is furnishing each 
year in large numbers persons adequately trained 
to take charge of the public and private libraries 
that are being established so widely throughout 
the country. In these developments the university 
is keeping pace with the best educational institu- 
tions in the country, while along certain other lines 
it is setting a standard which other institutions are 
finding it difficult to maintain. In the department 
of agriculture everyone knows of its service to the 
world. Here soils have been studied more elabor- 
ately and successfully than elsewhere in the world, 
and the breeding of corn has been perfected as no- 
where else. They have added fifty per cent. to the 
protein of the standard corn, and they have also 
reduced it fifty per cent., so that they have bred 
two varieties, in one of which there is three times 
as much protein as in the other. They have had 
the same results in oil yield from corn, so that to- 
day a farmer’s yield of corn is enhanced two cents 
a bushel if he raises either the new high protein 
or high oil varieties. 

They are making a close soil analysis of every 
ten-acre piece of land in all Illinois, so that within 
ten years they will have a chart map of the state by 
which a man can know just what he has for soil in 
every ten-acre block on his farm with the crops and 
care most profitable. This is merely a sample of 
what they are doing along these lines. 

The experiment in putting life into soil inter- 
ested me most. In two sample soils, precisely 
alike in chemical constituents, in one they gave 
the soil all the nitrogenous bacteria that it could 
use, and left the other without any, and the lifeless 
soil produces a brief six bushels of wheat to the 
acre, while the live soil produces sixty bushels. 
There are other agricultural experiment stations 
that are now doing excellent work along various 
lines, but the University of Illinois has an experi- 
ment station unrivaled elsewhere in the world. 
The state appropriates a quarter of a million dollars 
a year for the promotion of agriculture in the state, 
—this aside from all other appropriations to the 
university. 

Cyril G. Hopkins, chief in agronomy, and Louie 
H. Smith, in plant breeding, have given the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in their department the leader- 
ship of the world. 

Reference is made to the engineering experi- 
ment station. In six years the engineering de- 
partment of this university has come up from 387 
to 1,198! In two years it has come up from 800 
to 1,198. A gain of more than 300 per cent. in an 
engineering department in six years is almost in- 
comprehensible and unbelievable; the gain in 
equipment is even greater. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology is only 
177 ahead of it, and Cornell, long the proud leader 
in the host of engineering students, has but 322 
more. The day is at hand when the engineering 
students in the University of Illinois will lead both 
Technology and Cornell unless all signs fail. 

The engineering experiment station was not only 
the first in the world, but is still the only one. 
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Illinois is the second coal producing state in the 
union, but the value of coal has been seriously un- 
derestimated because it was such a frantic smoke 
producer. In this station they are making impor- 
tant tests on the coals of the state. 

They are carrying on all sorts of experiments in 
house heaters so that they will tell any housewife 
in the state what kind of coal to use in any com- 
mon variety of heater, or what kind of a heater to 
get if she must use a special kind of coal. To my 
thinking, the experimental car is the most marvel- 
ous industrial scheme. No other institution has 
anything of the kind, nor has any railroad system 
anything approaching it. The Vanderbilt system 
undertook to make such a car, but the first time 
they had occasion to use it on a large scale they 
side tracked their own car and had the University 
of Illinois send its car over there to make all their 
tests, keeping it in service six months. The Uni- 
versity of Illinois has two of these wonderful dyna- 
mometer cars for steam roads and one for electrical 
roads. 

There is no conceivable phase of train resistance 
that this car cannot test, and there is no other car 
in the world that can make these tests. They have 
made tests on more than 10,000 miles, or more 
than 10,000 mileage tests, for the Illinois Central 
railroad alone. Whenever the road gets a new 
kind of a locomotive, the management has this car 
test it, and thereafter the engineers and conductors 
are furnished a chart for the new section of road on 
which it is to run, telling all about its speed and 
tonnage power in fair and moderate weather on 
every rod of the section and how much is to be de- 
ducted for extra cold weather, for ordinary rain, 
for a slippery rail, for a given hard wind, etc. 

If the road absorbs a branch line, the car is put 
on to the new line and charts are made out for 
every feature of the road. Recently an entirety 
new truck scheme was recommended to a railroad 
for which marvelous claims were made. Theo- 
retically it figured out perfectly, and formerly the 
trucks would have been accepted or rejected on 
that basis, but to-day the road insisted that these 
should be installed on forty freight cars, each car 
loaded with forty tons freight and then this test 
car recorded precisely the locomotive energy re- 
quired to haul this train over all sorts of grades 
and curves in comparison with forty similar cars 
of forty-ton freight over the same grades and 
curves. 

I was given an outing on the electric railway test 
car of the University of Illinois. It was delight- 
ful to the whirling along over the electric railroads 
of Illinois, knowing that we were on the only car 
of the kind in the world, and see the record made 
of the speed every minute, the electrical force used 
for every rod of the way, the amount of resistance 
on every grade and curve, and the resistance of 
the brake whenever and wherever applied, all 
these and other important facts being charted in red 
ink on a large sheet of paper carefully moved by a 
special motor. In this way they know what test 
is applied to every rail and bolt wherever the car 
goes. 

All Illinois industries are being tested with 
equal scientific skill under the direction of Profes- 
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sor L. P. Breckenridge, who is a son of Massachu- 
setts, a Westfield man, who has been telling Illi- 
nois how to do things for the past fifteen years. 
By the way the only real rival of this university in 
the engineering department in the West is Purdue 
University in Indiana, where the head of the de- 
partment is another Massachusetts man, Professor 
Goss from Barnstable county. 

The department devoted to training for business 
is doing excellent work. Markets are no longer 
local, the competitors of producers and traders are 
no longer their neighbors, so that a business man 
needs not only the technical physical knowledge 
necessary to carry on his particular line of work, 
but a technical, economic knowledge that will 
enable him to meet the conditions of competition ; 
he must know the physical conditions that enable 
his competitors to produce more cheaply and to 
market at a larger profit, and then he must have 
sufficient economic ability to change his 
methods to meet the new competition. 

To fit men for the greatest success in the stiffest 
and most complete competition, the University of 
Illinois has a remarkably well equipped depart- 
ment, in which there are twenty-one professors in 
economics, industry, commerce, finance, history, 
language, law, mathematics, and science, and 
four lecturers. All this is under direction of Pro- 
fessor David Kinley, who is, by the way, another 
Massachusetts man. 
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The university is about to take an immense stride 
in the development of the School of Education 
under Director Edwin Grant Dexter. This is to 
be an educational experimental station worthy a 
place beside the agricultural and engineering ex- 
periment stations. Already Dr. Dexter has thirty 
instructors in his school, mostly regular professors 
or assistants from the other departments, but soon 
he will announce the coming of some of the most 
eminent educators of the country for his special 
faculty. Already he has underway some of the 
most interesting and important investigations in 
education that have been undertaken, so that it is 
not hazardous to prophesy that under President 
James’s leadership there will be an experimental 
station in education of the same general class as 
those in agriculture and in engineering through 
which the institution leads the new world. 

It is the purpose of President James and Dr. 
Dexter to link every department in the college 
with the School of Education in such a way that 
high schools, colleges of all ranks, normal schools, 
and academies can here find in every department 
of classical and applied scholarship men and women 
with the highest specialized scholarship who have 
also been professionally trained as teachers. The 
future of this university is as attractive as any- 
thing in the educational and scholastic horizon. 





TEACHERS’ SALARIES AND COST OF LIVING. 


BY JAMES A. 


BARR, 


Superintendent of Schools, Stockton, Calif. 


[For the past three or four months 
James A. Barr of the city schools has devoted much 
time to the gathering of data to show how living ex- 
penses have increased during the past few years and how 
the cost of living has affected wage 
teachers. 


Superin endent 


earners, including 
At the meeting of the board of education, Mr. 
Barr submitted a report recommending that steps be 
taken at once to secure a_ sufficient appropriation to 
raise the salaries of principals, teachers, and janitors, 
and that hereafter all employees of the school depart- 
ment be paid monthly throughout the year. 
ber, when 


Each mem- 
interviewed, expressed his heartiest appro 
val, and stated that justice demanded that the pay of the 
teachers be increased. The report is highly interesting 
and is herewith given in full]:— 
Stockton, Cal., March 6, 197. 

During the past two years there has been a marked 
increase in the cost of living. This increase has been es- 
pecially pronounced in California since the earthquake 
and fire in San Francisco in April, last. In practically 
all occupations throughout the state, teaching alone ex- 
cepted, salaries have been advanced to 
creased cost of living expenses. 


this in- 
In submitting to the 
tax-levying bodies of this city and county estimates of 
the expense of conducting the school department during 
the coming school year, it would seem to be but just that 
the principals, and janitors of the pub'tie 
schools should receive as much consideration in the mat- 
ter of a living wage as is so freely accorded by the pub- 
lic to the plumber, the carpenter, the 


meet 


teachers, 


painter, and to 


other wage earners. 
FORMER STANDARD LOW. 


No better illustration of the fixed condition of teach- 


ers’ salaries could be made than by comparing the sala- 
ries paid in Stockton in 1887 with salaries paid now. In 
1887 the average annual salary paid grade teachers in 
Stockton was $779.41. At that time the standards re- 
quired of teachers were far lower than those now de- 
manded. <A high school education was deemed ample 
preparation for teaching. Even a grammar school edu- 
cation, supplemented by a few months’ additional train- 
ing, was accepted as a good basis for entrance to the 
schoolroom as a teacher. 


PALTRY INCREASE. 


At the present time a large proportion of our teachers 
are normal school graduates, while not a few have had 
university training. The training or experience now de- 
manded of the teacher as a prerequisite to entrance to 
our schools requires at least four more years of prepara- 
tion than were required twenty years ago, while living 
expenses are far greater. Taking into account the higher 
standards and the increased cost of living, one would 
imagine that there had been a material increase in sala- 
ries since 1887. Here are the facts: In 1887 the average 
salary paid grade teachers in Stockton was $779.41. To- 
day, at the end of twenty years, the average annual sal- 
ary paid such teachers is $790.80, an increase of but 
$11.39, or less than one and one-half per cent. 

WHAT AUTHORITIES SAY. 

In striking contrast with this small increase is the re- 
port of Bradstreet’s on the cost of food and clothing at 
the close of 1906, showing an advance of nearly tweaty- 
five per cent. as compared with the previous year. Stock- 
ton, in common with all other places in California, has 
seen during the past year an even greater increase in the 
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cost of the actual necessities of life. According to Stev- 
enson, in his “Cost of Living,” the cost of foods reduced 
to an average expenditure, shows an increase of 481% 
per cent. over the average cost in 1898. 


HIGH COST OF LIVING. 

Coal that now retails in Stockton at $16 per ton, sold in 
1906 at $12, and in 1905 at $11, showing an increase of 
33 1-3 per cent for the year, and of more than 45 per 
cent. during the past two years. The same coal retailed 
seven years ago for $10 per ton, an increase in seven 
years of 60 per cent. Four-foot wood that sold in 1906 
for $8 per cord, now sells at $10, an increase of 25 per 
cent. Within the past two years butter has increased 25 
per cent. in cost, bread 20 per cent, potatoes 45 per cent, 
fresh meats (especially pork and mutton) from 15 to 35 
per cent., with increases in many other table necessities 
in proportion. 

Advances have been made in practically all kinds of 
clothing and house furnishings. For instance, during 
the past six months the price of muslin has advanced 
from 10 to 12% cents a yard, an increase of 25 per cent., 
while sheeting which sold at 25 cents per yard a year and 
a half ago now brings 37% cents, an increase of 50 per 
cent. A tailored suit that two years ago cost $22.50 now 
costs $30, an increase of 33 1-3 per cent. Shoes that 
sold last year for $3.50 now cost $4, a modest increase 
of but 14 per cent. ‘The five-cent calicoes of the past 
now sell for seven cents a yard, an increase of 40 per 
cent. In this connection it is interesting (and depress- 
ing, as well) to note that No. 1 redwood that sold two 
years ago at $18 per thousand feet now commands $34, 
an increase of nearly 90 per cent., while No. 1 pine that 
sold at that time at $16 per thousand feet now brings 
$33, an increase of 106 per cent. Without going into 
further details, so runs the increase in the cost of living 
for teachers as well as for all others called upon to live 
during these prosperous times. 

It will be admitted that this appalling increase in the 
cost of living during the past few years, but especially 
during the past year, has not thus far materially affected 
the salaries of the principals, teachers, and janitors of 
the public schools. It is but fair to note how the earn- 
ings of other wage earners have been affected. Within 
the year the minimum daily wage paid carpenters in 
Stockton has been increased from $3.50 to $4 per day, an 
increase for the year of 14 per cent. It should be noted 
that the Stockton carpenter is assured of steady work in 
San Francisco at $5 per day. 


SALARIES COMPARED. 


On January 1, 1907, the wages of all employees in the 
printing offices of Stockton were raised $3 per week. 
Job printers were increased from $19.50 per week to 
$22.50 per week, job foremen from $24 to $27 per week, 
linotype operators, afternoon papers, from $22.50 to 
$25.50 per week, and on morning papers from $25.50 to 
$28.50 per week. It is interesting to note that a carpen- 
ter working steadily at his trade will earn more during 
the year than will any grade teacher in the public 
schools, that any job printer in the city has a greater 
earning capacity than any of the principals or teachers in 
the primary and grammar schools (five principals alone 
excepted, and that the foreman of any job printing of- 
fice with perhaps but six or eight employees under him, 
can earn more during the year than can a_ principal in 
the service of the grammar schools having charge of the 
school work of 400 or more boys and girls. 

Prior to 1903 plumbers in Stockton were paid from $2 
to $3 per day, their hours being reduced from nine to 
eight some two years before. In 1903 the miaimun 
daily wage to plumbers was increased from $3 to $3.50. 
On September 1, 1906, the minimum daily wage was in- 
creased to $4.50 per day, representing an increase dur- 
ing the past four years of 50 per cent. in the wages paid 
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plumbers. Any journeyman plumber in Stockton work- 
ing steadily at his trade has nearly double the earning 
eapacity of teachers in the primary and grammar 
schools, or to make the comparison in another way, the 
Stockton plumber working steadily at his trade can 
earn more during the year than can any of the ninety 
employees of the Stockton school department with the 
exception of the principal of the high school and the city 
superintendent of schools. 


RELATIVE QUALIFICATIONS. 

Under the laws of the state a boy of fourteen from tle 
grammar schools may become a plumber'’s apprentice or 
helper. In four years’ time he will be a journeyman 
plumber earning $4.50 per day, or if he lives in San 
Francisco, $6 per day. In other words, the plumber will 
be earning full wages at an age when the young man or 
the young woman is about ready to begin a four-years’ 
eourse in normal school or university as special prep ira- 
tion for teaching. 

During the four years that the normal or university 
student is preparing for teaching at an expense for 
board, books, lectures, etc., of at least $500 per year, the 
plumber will be working at his trade at $4.50 per day. 
Should the student be fortunate enough to secure a di- 
ploma, he or she may then hope to earn perhaps one- 
half as much as the plumber. The financial chances of 
the teacher may best be shown by considering the fact 
that of the 9,371 teachers engaged in public school life 
in California, less than 100, or but little over one per 
cent., are now paid salaries equal to the financial wage 
standard accorded the Stockton plumber, So much for 
the financial rewards of teaching school! 

TEACHERS PAID LEAST. 

Other comparisons just as striking might be made, 
With the exception of teachers, apparently all wage 
earners, whether carpenters, plasterers, brick layers, 
teamsters, hod carriers, etc., are receiving much higher 
wages, wages more commensurate with the cost of living 
and with the general prosperity of the times. It should 
be distinctly noted that these comparisons are not made 
with a view to showing that better paid wage earners 
are paid too much, but that the teachers are paid entirely 
too little. 

NO EXTRA COMPENSATION. 

Studies that have been made show that the teacher in 
schoolroom work and in preparation will average more 
than ten hours per day, whereas most trades are on an 
eight-hour basis. Moreover, when the tradesman works 
overtime, his wages for the extra time put in are almost 
invariably fifty per cent. higher than his scheduled wage 
rate; but the regular daily overtime put in by the teacher 
means more service for pupils and parents without 
thought of extra compensation. 

TWO MONTHS IDLE. 

Stockton, in common with many California cities, pays 
the teachers for ten months only. From the last of June 
to the last of September the teachers must live—but 
without a salary. If the salaries paid teachers during 
the months actively employed are not sufficient for a 
year’s support, especially when the vacation is long, they 
must seek other means of earning a _ livelihood. Such 
employment leads to divided interests and is quite sure 
to be at the expense of school work. All other regular 
employees of state, county, and municipality are paid for 
twelve months in the year. Teaching would be on a bet- 
ter basis both for taxpayer and teacher if teachers had a 
regular monthly income to look forward to each month 
throughout the year. If teachers of experience are to be 
retained in the schools, they should receive a sufficient 
salary for the necessary expenses of living, not for ten 
months, but for the entire year. 

MANY QUIT PROFESSION. 
The matter of teachers’ salaries is one of vital impor- 
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tance, not only to the teachers themselves, but to the 
general public as well. Our teachers are now not only 
the poorest paid of all our professional classes, but are 
much more poorly paid than the average California me- 
chanic of to-day. 

The teacher's calling, from its very nature, makes 
heavy financial demands upon one. Teachers must live 
and dress well. They cannot be cheap and careless in 
such matters. Their board and their attire cost more 
than that of cheaper classes of labor. Besides this, it is 
absolutely necessary, if teachers are to maintain their 
positions and be effective in their work, that they spend 
considerable sums of money each year in the purchase of 
books and magazines, both literary and professional. 
They must also attend lectures and from time to time 
take special courses of instruction, all of which are ex- 
penses not called for in the ordinary walks of life. 

SERVICES UNDERESTIMATED. 

As a body the teachers in the public schools of Stock- 
ton rank with any corps in California. Both from the 
standpoint of high character of work done and of the in- 
creased cost of living, they are deserving of better sala- 
ries. The municipality, as the wealthiest employer of la- 
bor, can well afford to pay its teachers on at least the 
same basis as the individual citizen pays when he seeks 
the services of the carpenter, the plumber, the brick 
layer, or the printer. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In conclusion, the following suggestions are submitted 
for consideration :— 

1.—That the tax-levying bodies of the city and county 
be requested to levy a salary tax sufficient to raise the 
salaries of the principals, teachers, and janitors of the 
public schools to a basis that will at least approximate 
that of other wage earners. 

2.—That, bezinning with July 1, 1907, the salaries of 
all principals, teachers, and janitors be paid in twelve 
equal monthly payments, the same as salaries are paid 
to all other regular employees of the state, county, and 
city. 

— 10° -0-H-0-@-0- —— —_—_—— 


WHAT IS WRONG? YOU TELL! 
BY HENRY SABIN. 


I cut the following from the Journal of Educa- 
tion, January 24. It is found on the editorial 
page :— 

“These three items appeared in the papers one 
day: 

“*At Schenectady, N. Y., yesterday students of 
Union College painted several cows green. They 
were President Raymond’s blooded Guernseys.” 

“Marion, O.—Belated Hallowe’en celebraters 
stuffed crack and crevice in every room of the high 
schoolhouse with Limburger cheese, and _ be- 
smeared books of pupil and teacher alike with the 
odorous stuff. As a consequence, all the. classes, 
consisting of several hundred students, were dis- 
missed until janitors could cleanse and fumigate 
the big building.’ 

“ ‘Berea, O.—When the recitation hall of Bald- 
win University was opened this morning strange 
sounds were heard in the chapel on the third 
floor of the building. When the door was opened, 
a large fat cow was discovered wandering about 
among the chapel fixtures. Chapel exercises were 
postponed while the students removed the animal. 
By a united effort the cow was blind-folded and 
backed down the two flights of stairs to the open 
air.’ 
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‘These pranks are not modern. Indeed, they have 
been more in proportion to the student body dur- 
ing the past five years than they were forty years 
ago, and yet there is something wrong when such 
outrages are considered smart. What is wrong?” 

Nothing greatly different from the old days 
after all. 

More than fifty years ago the Sophomore class 
at Amherst went to their mathematical recitation 
one morning only to find that a cow had pre- 
empted the room and occupied it as a stable dur- 
ing the night. Tutor Tolman looked in at the 
door and remarked in his blandest tones: “‘This 
room seems to be occupied; we will go over to 
South College.” We gained nothing by the frolic. 

That afternoon the stage-coach took away a 
sorrowful student with all his belongings. We all 
said: “Poor Joe,” and the episode ended. There is 
a problem here when you ask, “What is wrong?’ 
which I do not pretend to be able to solve. I am 
convinced that it is not in the schools; it is back 
of that point. The moral training, I think, is 
better in the school than it is in the home. 

Recently I have had occasion to read much of 
the writings of Comenius. The following extract 
from the “School of Infancy” seems to apply 
here :— 

“And here I cannot refrain from severely repri- 
manding the shallow-brained mockery of affection 
in certain parents, who, conniving at everything, 
permit their children to grow up altogether with- 
out correction or discipline. Such parents tole- 
rate their children to commit every kind of evil; to 
run about in all directions, to borrow, to sell, to 
shout, to howl without a cause, to report upon their 
elders, to stick out their tongues at others, and to 
act in every way without restraint; and then to ex- 
cuse them by saying, ‘He is a child, he ought not 
to be irritated, he does not yet understand those 
things.’ But you, the parents yourselves, are the 
children of stupidity, if, discovering this want of 
knowledge in your child, you do not promote its 
knowledge; for it was not born to remain a calf, 
or a young ass, but to become a rational creature. 
Know you not what the scriptures declare: ‘Folly 
is bound to the heart of a young man, but it is 
driven from him by the rod of chastisement’? 
Why do you prefer the child’s being detained in 
its natural foolishness, rather than to rescue it 
from its folly, by the aid of well-timed, holy, and 
salutary discipline? Do not persuade yourselves 
that the child does not understand; for it under- 
stands how to exercise forwardness, to be angry, 
to rage, to grin, to puff out its cheeks, to be rude 
to others; assuredly it will also know what is a rod 
and its use.” 

Setting aside the consideration that “the advice of 
Solomon was ill-timed,” there are other sugges- 
tions to be looked at. To me it is evident that the 
point of wrong is in the almost entire absence of 
home-training in this day. Recently in a large 
western city, at the first public exercises in a new 
high school building, erected at a cost of $350,000, 
the sophomore class so outrageously conducted 
themselves that five of their number were perma- 
nently expelled, and the others escaped a like pun- 
ishment by making an apology as public as their 
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affront had been. These were not children of the 
slums. One of the five was the son of the county 
superintendent; one was the son of the president 
of the school board, and the others were out of the 
best families of the city. 

I see that I am not solving the editor’s problem; 
on the contrary, I am only making it more com- 
plex. Let me, however, add this thought. I see 
in the daily papers too many cases of school trou- 
bles, in which the fault is evidently with the pupils, 
but in which the sympathy, and many times the 
active support of the parents is not on the side of 
the school authorities, as it ought to be. 

But I cannot see any feasible plan of bringing 
about a change, unless we can restore the old-time 
home, with something of its sternness, its hatred 
of wrong, its insistence upon obedience, and the 
determination to uphold law and order as the 
foundation of all that is good and desirable in 
modern life. 

In the New England Magazine for February 
there is an article, “Dangers to Our Educational 
System,” by G. Stanley Hall. It is worth read- 
ing and throws some light on the subject. And 
still 1 am constrained to end just where I began: 
“What is wrong?” You tell. 
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CO-OPERATION OF SCHOOL, LIBRARY, AND MU- 
SEUM. 

The New York public library is making a laudable 
effort to bring the schools, the branch libraries, and 
the museums into a close and helpful relationship. 
Under the direction of Supervisor Gaillard a set of 
placards have been prepared with valuable in- 
formation about supplementary maierial for the 
lessons and available to any pupils wishing to 
make use of it for reference. These placards are 
specially intended for, and are posted in the five 
upper classrooms of the elementary schools. 

The branch libraries set aside for the use of pu- 
pils those books which treat on the subject of 
study in the school schedule, and for the dates in- 
dicated therein. For instance, the study assigned 
for grade 6 B from February 25 to March 2 is 
“Longfellow.” For that period the library sets 
out all its books on “Longfellow” and _ reserves 
them for use by the pupils for reference. Again, 
the study assigned to grade 8 A for the same 
dates is “The Jamestown Celebration,” and the 
works on “Jamestown” are set aside for the use of 
the students of that grade to consult. The offi- 
cials of the library are specially instructed to ren- 
der the consulting pupils every aid in their re- 
searches. 

Then as to the museums; arrangements have 
been made so that the pupils may visit them, and 
see many of the articles that will aid to make the 
lesson in hand more vivid and interesting. And 
just where to find such articles is carefully indi- 
cated in the placards. For example, the subject 
for grade 8 A for March 18 to 23 is ‘‘Paintings.” 
The teachers and their classes are admitted free on 
two pay days (Monday and Friday) to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, and certain pictures are sug- 
gested as important for them to see, as Vedder’s 
“Questioner of the Sphinx,” Millet’s “Knitting 
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Lesson,’ Turner's “Whale Ship,” and _ several 
others. Again, the study assigned to grade 6 B 
for March 4-9 is “The Chinese Empire,’ and the 
placard informs the pupils that “in the Chinese 
hall of the American museum of natural history 
will be found large collections illustrating the 
work and customs of the Chinese, their games, 
toys, embroidery, dress, metal work, pottery, etc.” 

The teachers taking their classes to the last- 
named museum are supplied with specimens for 
purposes of instruction, and they may use the 
classroom of the museum for lecture purposes, 
where they will be supplied with blackboard, stere- 
opticon, slides, etc. All the museum asks is that 
it be apprised a few days in advance of the intended 
visit by the teachers and their classes. 

The whole scheme, while elaborate, is yet quite 
simple, and cannot fail to be of great value in il- 
luminating and impressing the study in hand. 
Of course a great city like New York has these 
object lessons in abundance and of the best. The 
pleasant feature is that both libraries and muse- 
ums are made easily accessible to the school chil- 
dren. Other cities to a greater or less extent have 
the same facilities, and will doubtless be willing to 
follow New York’s admirable example in mak- 
ing their libraries and museums accessible and 
helpful to their schools. 
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VERSE-WRITING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
BY ALICE C D. RILEY. 





“Fond of poetry? Why, no, I can't say I am. 
I always skip it in a story or magazine. Of course 
we read Chaucer, and Milton, and Shakespeare in 
college, and even parsed and scanned whole sec- 
tions of them, but now-a-days I skip all that.” 

This remark, made by a college-bred man of 
wide attainments, is typical of the present-day 
grown-up’s attitude toward poetry. 

In contrast to this, we consider for a moment 
the delight of all little children in Mother Goose and 
kindred nursery rhymes. What has happened be- 
tween childhood and maturity to so completely 
destroy pleasure in rhythmic utterance? We 
might, perhaps, better ask what has been done to 
conserve or develop it? Is there any recognition 
of such a need in the public school system of to- 
day? 

Worst of all, in its effect upon the child, is the 
modern neglect of Mother Goose. In the old 
days of the rocking cradle and the home-keep- 
ing mother, babies were crooned to sleep to a med- 
ley of ‘“Bo-peep,” “Simple Simon,” “The Crooked 
Man,” and all the other dear, delightful people who 
live between the pages of that wonderful classic. 
But in these days of peptonized baby foods and 
sterilized nursing there is no loophole of story tell- 
ing left through which the modern baby may 
come into his kingdom, and the effect is 
apparent in a dulled rhythmic sensibility. A fa- 
mous teacher of music says that when she finds 
children deficient in rhythmic sense she almost in- 
variably finds that they do not know “Mother 
Goose.” The principal of a big state normal 
school, upon being advised to use “Mother Goose”’ 
rhymes for the beginnings of work in the study of 
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rhythm, objected in these words: “But I don’t be- 
lieve many of my pupils know ‘Mother Goose.’” 
Think of it! Not know “Mother Goose!” What 
an irreparable loss to their development of 
rhythmic sense. 

Sidney Lanier, in his “Science of English Verse,” 
says that “Mother Goose” has a greater variety 
and a greater freedom of rhythm than any except 
the great masters of English verse, and this is un- 
doubtedly the basis of its long established prece- 
dence as a children’s classic, with all its quaint 
characterization and humorous fancy. 

A keen feeling for rhythm, and pleasure in its 
expression are common to the infancy of both 
races and individuals. In the music of all primi- 
tive races, rhythm is the principal factor, as wit- 
ness the music of the aborigines upon the Midway 
at the Chicago world’s fair. The musical instru- 
ments of such peoples are mostly percussional, 
beauty of tone being a later development. 

It would seem, therefore, that rhythmic sense is 
an instinctive gift, more akin to the keen scent of 
the hound or the fine ear of the woodsman than to 
the more cultivated sensibilities. It appeals di- 
rectly to the emotional nature. Now, just as 
civilized man had lost his keeness of scent, far- 
seeing vision, and finely-trained ear in the pressure 
of a more complex life, just so may he lose this 
great gift of rhythmic sensibility by neglecting to 
use it, and an educational system which totally ig- 
nores it is neglecting a great opportunity for cul- 
ture. 

Early educational ideals contemplated pouring 
knowledge into the young mind much as one pours 
jelly into a jelly mould, but the educational world 
has been unable to escape the influence of Froebel. 
The idea that self expression plays an important 
and necessary part in all true education is slowly, 
but surely, leavening the whole loaf. To-day, in 
most public schools which are abreast of the times, 
a child does creative work in the arts of drawing, 
clay modeling, and music. He dabbles in water 
colors in his effort to project on to paper his im- 
pression of a sunset; he models bits of clay into 
balls and cubes, flowers, birds, and animals; he 
creates melodies and harmonies and learns to ex- 
press them in such a manner that others may read 
his thought. What creative work is he doing in 
the art of poetry? 

Shall the one medium which he sure to use 
for self-expression every day of his life, his native 
tongue, be entirely ignored as art material? 

The other side of education, the receptive side, 
has, if he is fortunate, received some attention. 
He has had, we will hope, “Mother Goose” and 
folk-songs, learned by heart bits from English po- 
etry ; “Snowbound,” “Hiawatha’s Childhood,” etc. ; 
but what education has he had upon the creative 
side? 


is 


One must receive before one can give out, 
but there will always come a time when to receive 
all and give nothing will become a positive check 
upon growth. The noble art of poetry has, how- 
ever, been so much a thing apart; so shut in, 
Brunhilde like, by the divine fire; so unattainable 
and wunapproachable, that the idea of actually 
teaching children to write poetry is apt to cause 
conservatism to shudder, 
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What! Bring down the divine fire to boil po- 
tatoes? Harness Pegasus to the educational plow? 
Debase the art of Milton to a-b, ab? Sacrilege 
Shades of all the poets! 

But stop a moment. Let us be consistent. 
Are we debasing the art of a Corot or a Millet when 
we allow a child to daub an orange sunset upon a 
sheet of drawing paper, or that of Michael Angelo 
when we give him modeling clay, or that of the 
“three great B’s” when he is encouraged to create 
and write a simple melody? Moreover, are we 
doing any of these things for the sake of immedi- 
ate results or are we helping the child to self ex- 
pression for the sake of the culture thus gained? 

We do not expect to find a masterpiece among 
the sunset sketches. We may not even expect in all 
the thousands of children in our public schools to 
discover one great genius, but we certainly may 
expect to raise the standard of good taste and to 
cultivate appreciation for art in all of its forms. In 
other words, to lift the masses out of sordid ma- 
terial living and thinking. If our educational ideal 
contemplates only the utilitarian; if we wish only 
to arm our children with brute force in the battle 
for existence, then we may turn a cold shoulder 
upon all the arts as being only so many useless 
frills upon the garment of life. But if we desire 
also for our children artistic and spiritual growth, 
an all-round development which will make life not 
alone a battle but also an opportunity for beauti- 
ful expression of the divinest impulses of the soul, 
then we may not rightfully keep him ignorant of 
the medium for such expression. 

We need not be concerned. The divine fire will 
always burn. Pegasus will never drag the plow. 
Poets will continue to be born, not made. We 
shall not change all that. 

Let us eschew the sacred word “poetry” and be 
modest in our claims. Let us simply talk of 
™ First, let us inquire whether 
there may be any good reason why the art of verse- 
writing may not as well be taught as any other. 
We do not hesitate to teach all the laws which 
govern the arts of painting, drawing, and music. 
Ts there anv reasonable reason for making an ex- 
ception of verse-writing? If not, what is the 
practical wav to go about teaching it? Much of 
the difficulty in the path of the would-be teacher is 
the result of purely academic methods. The 
prosodists have for generations insisted upon try- 
ing to fit a classic measuring rod to English verse, 
in spite of the discouraging fact that they never 
sticceeded in getting anv really great poet to write 
poetry which would fit measuring rod. 
Nothing daunted, thev have continued, to this 
very dav, scansion by classic methods, and if the 
poets have failed to come under the voke so much 
the worse for the poets. 

In 1880 Sidney Lanier published his “Science of 
English Verse,” establishing Enelish verse upon a 
musical foundation, and behold, this measuring 
rod fits exactly. All the imperfect lines and meas- 
ures, all the extra svlilables, etc., so long a stum- 
bling block to the prosodists, vanish in thin air. 
Anyone who understands music may prove this 
for himself by using the bar in verse as in music, to 
indicate the strong impulse, writing musical nota- 
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tion over the words and syllables to indicate their 
relative time values. It will then become apparent 
that English verse has all the charming variety of 
internal rhythm common to music, and that the 
signs and nomenclature of music fit perfectly the 
scansion of English verse. 

How advantageous, 
two arts hand in_ hand. 
same rules apply to rhythm 
and music, what an easy matter to train the 
child to write an _ original verse correctly 
and then set it to an original melody, and, if ad- 
vanced enough, harmonize it. What a beautiful 
unity at once appears where we have heretofore 
been working at cross purposes. 

Take, for illustration, a line from Tennyson’s 
“Maud.” The classic method would 
thus :— 


teach the 
Since the 
in. both verse 


then, to 


scan it 


Come in | to the gar- | den, Maud, | 

For the black | bat night | has flown; | 
a mixture of iambic and anapestic feet. Pages 
upon pages are written and printed dividing off and 
counting up the number of iambuses, pyrrhics, 
spondees, trochees, and anapests in this or that 
celebrated poem. To what eid? Of what use to 
create whole dictionaries of names and to note 
thousands of exceptions to the classic rules, all 
the while insisting upon the classic model and also 
upon the great advantage to be gained, not by 
following the model, but by varying from it. Is 
any amount of such study any real inspiration to 
the would-be creator? 


Now, just for a moment let us try Sidney 
Lanier’s measuring rod—music. Let tts consider 
the word syllables as so many tones, represent 


them by musical notation, and indicate the strong 
pulse or stress by the musical bar. Thus we 
have :— 


et a ae 


Come | in To the gar-den,/ Mau 
| 
} 
S| 


es see be 


For the | black bat n 


a 


Sf ww, I 


roht f 


and the whole thing falls into perfect symmetry. 
The same variety in rhythm, possible in a musical 
composition, is open to the verse-writer. A glance 
at the above shows that the distribution of time 
values within the measure differs in each and every 
measure, and yet the rhythm is always a six-pulse 
thythm. This variety in the distribution of time 
values within the measure is the secret of charm 
in rhythm, and the possibilities are as infinite in 
verse as in music. Take any worthy musical score, 
or any flowing English verse, and you will find that 
poet and musician alike have allowed themselves 
this latitude in internal rhythm. 

The classic method, allowing as it does for only 
two values, the long and the short, has no adequate 
means for notation of this infinite variety. 

Another point at which the classic method is in- 
adequate is in the measurement of sciences. 
Lanier’s definition of rhythm says that “rhythm de- 
pends upon the exact time relations among its 
sounds and silences.”” What recognition does the 
old method give to the duration cf a sile:ce? And 
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How inevitably the good 
How necessary it is to the 


yet how important! 
reader observes it! 
rhythmic scheme! 


Let us give a musical scansion to Tennyson’s 


“Break! Break! Break!” (Not Lanier’s, for he 
has chosen not to use the bar as in music, to indi- 
cate the strong impulse.) Of course, different 


habits of utterance would arrange different internal 
rhythms, but suppose we scan the verse thus:— 


hl Bg ee Se 
Break.) break) break/ 


r7ItJdid ots 


| 
On thy| cold grey | STones, | Stead | 


oid bd. did. €& led 


And I | weuld that my | ton put cwl d [ ut -ter ; 


yadi d FFll Sid srl 


The | thoughts that a-] mise in | mt... I 


ee 
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Here it is apparent that the time measurement of 
the silences is quite as important to the rhythmic 
scheme as is the time measurement of the sounds, 
and any musical composer, in setting such a verse, 
must observe these same silences 
same way, therefore a great gain has been made 
in the correlation of studies if verse 
treated from this common standpoint. 
it is necessary to develop the work logically, and 
work in the two branches should so arranged 
as to be mutually helpful, but it can be and 
wise experiments with a public school 
children upon these lines will show an interest and 
delight on the part of the children which should 
be sufficient proof of their innate longing for self- 
expression and its potency for culture. 

Teachers may differ methods of 
tion and procedure; children will widely- 
varying abilities in  verse-making, depending 
largely upon their musical advancement; teachers 
will discover especial tact or lack of it for this 
kind of teaching; but we believe that eventually 
verse and music will be taught hand-in-hand, as 
being sister arts branching from the same parent 
stem, mutually helpful and dependent, and giving 
through their unification a broader and more ap 
preciative outlook upon life. 


in precisely the 


and music be 
Of course, 


done, 
class of 


as to presenta- 


show 
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TALKS ON SCULPTURE.—(XI.) 
BY LORADO TAFT 


The writer is often asked which statues of an- 
tiquity he most admires. Among the female fig- 
ures it is hard to make absolute choice, but we may 
group together the three “Fates” of the Parthe- 
non, the Venus of Milo, and the Winged Victory. 
My preference among these glorious works is the 
one that I happen to be looking at. Since we have 
to-day the picture of the Victory before us, we may 
call it, for the present, the most beautiful of all the 
ancient sculptures. 

As with the radiant Venus of Milo, we do not 
know its maker’s name. \nd, again like 
Venus, it was found upon one of the small islands 
of the Aegean sea—in this case the 
Samothrace, just off the coast of Thrace. 


even 


island of 
Here it 
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was discovered in 1863 by a Frenchman, who had 
it transported at once to Paris. 

It is now one of the greatest treasures of the 
Louvre, where it is admirably placed at the head of 
a great stairway. Poised there upon its original 
pedestal, a stone prow of a vessel, it seems to float 
in the air. Few statues appeal so strongly to one’s 
imagination ; it makes the old heroic days real once 
more. It may be of interest to know that when it 
was found the figure and wings were in 118 pieces, 





WINGED VICTORY. 


all of which had, of course, to be carefully fitted and 
fastened together. 

Although we do not know who made this glori- 
ous Nike, we are fortunate in being able to 
learn something about her. We read that soon 
after the death of Alexander there was in Mace- 
donia a certain powerful general named Demetrios 
Poliorketes and that in the year 306 B. C. he en- 
gaged in a great naval battle with an Egyptian 
fleet. Fortunately for us and for the schools, he 
was victorious, and sent the foreign invader about 
his business. Demetrios became king of Mace- 
donia, and, as was the custom of his time and 
country, provided a votive offering to be erected in 
the sacred Island of Samothrace. His very appro- 
priate choice was this splendid statue of Victory. 
A coin of his reign shows the very figure upon a 
prow of a vessel, with wings extended and trumpet 
in hand. Unfortunately the arms, the trumpet, 
and even the head are lost, but the statue is still tri- 
umphant. 

You can imagine the illusion of the plunging 
vessel with this superb creature lightly poised upon 
its prow. There is rush and impetuosity in her 
every line. The eye wanders with delight over the 
sweeping folds of the flying drapery, following them 
around the graceful figure. Behind, the garment 
is blown out into great fluttering masses of singu- 
lar beauty-and variety. There is everywhere that 
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indescribable play of light and shade which sculp- 
tors persist in calling “color’—yet without harsh- 
ness or monotony. Over the bosom and waist the 
drapery is thin and pressed close to the body, al- 
lowing the noble form to show through. No 
feeble little sister she, squeezed up tight in a corset! 
How she would pity our deformed young women, 
with their bent ribs and starved lungs! Like the 
Venus de Milo, her beauty is largely that of ex- 
uberant health, of perfect adequacy. It is a figure 
worthy of a goddess.—Used by permission of the 
Chicago Record-Herald. 
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THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.—(XXXIIL) 
BY RALPH WAKBURTON. 
ROUMANIA. 


It is in all probability a far-reaching wave from 
Russia’s serious unrest that is now breaking over 
tne wide plains and vineclad foothills of Roumania. 
The troubles of the smaller kingdom are similar 
to those of the larger, in that they are both re- 
ligious and agrarian. There have been violent 
outbreaks against the Jews, in which many of those 
unhappy people have been killed; while many more 
have fled precipitately to some neighboring princi- 
pality for temporary refuge. And the peasantry 
have risen against the land-owners with murder in 
their hearts and flaming torches in their hands ex- 
ecuting summary vengeance on those whom they 
consider their oppressors. Half a hundred villages 
have been given to the flames, and the insurrection- 
ists have even meditated marching on the royal 
city Bucharest. And all this is happening at a 
most inopportune season, for every able-bodied man 
should now be in the fields making the furrow 
ready for the wheat and maize, which are the two 
great staple crops of the kingdom, standing as they 
do between the people and the famine. What and 
when the end of it all shall be, only time can tell! 

But what about Roumania itself? It is a little 
mid-European kingdom with an area of 49,250 
square miles, or about the size of New York state. 
It lies between Russia and the Black Sea on the 
east, Hungary and Servia on the west, and Bul- 
garia on the south. It is made up of the three 
provinces of Walachia, Moldavia, and Dobrudja. 

The river Danube is the dividing line between 
it and Bulgaria, the river Pruth between it and 
Russia, and the Carpathian Alps between it and 
Hungary. The Danube is navigable for large ves- 
sels up to the southwestern limit of the country, 
and the Pruth for vessels of light tonnage. 

The country is a vast and rich plain, except on 
the west, where it skirts the Carpathians. The 
jand is much like our western prairies in fertility, 
aud requires no manuring. Its wheat lands are 
equal to those of Kansas, and its corn lands the 
peers of those of Iowa. It is one of the few grain- 
exporting countries of Europe. Great elevators 
are built along the Danube, and extensive flour 
wills. Western Europe draws heavily on Rou- 
mania’s granaries. 

While the plains are largely treeless, the foot- 
hills of the mountains are splendidly timbered with 
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A JUDGMENT. 

You estimate a man’s judgment of your judg- 
ment by your judgment of men’s judgment of his 
judgment whose judgment of a man’s judgment 
your judgment approves, and if that is not your 
judgment of a man’s judgment, then my judgment 
of your judgment is a faulty judgment. 


RISE ABOVE CHILDREN’S POEMS. 


We are doing wonderfully well the work of in- 
teresting the children in stories and poems adapted 
to their life, but we do not follow this up, as we 
should, in such a way as to lead them to love adult 
poems and other writings. Transferring the child 
to manly interests and taste in reading is the most 
difficult of all achievements. 

Unwillingly we cultivate arrested development in 
the literary taste of children, and the remedy for 
this is not easy. There must be a remedy, and it 
must be found, regardless of the difficulties in the 
way. It signifies little that children like poems for 
childhood. They must in some way be lead to 
love literature for adults when they become adults. 

This can be done if they are led to choose for 
themselves from all the writings of an author. We 
send a child to a dictionary which has hundreds of 
thousands of words that he will not use. We no 
longer allow a student to use a “simplified” vocab- 
ulary in the back part of his Latin book, but make 
him go to the complete lexicon and select for him- 
self the meaning of the word in this connection. 

Providing a child with a book of selections 
adapted to his grade, or providing him with spe- 
cific selections, will never lead him to read any- 
thing in after life that is not selected for him and 
served uptohim. Let him look over the poems of 
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Longfellow until he finds what he likes and appre- 
ciates, and then all through life he will do this and 
will select poems of his adult interest as he now 
selects those of child interest. 

In all phases of school work we are inclined to 
serve cheap feed to the children. We are grading 


all initiative out of their life. Some radical re- 
form is necessary. This is a good place to begin. 


rN aia 
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THE CHICAGO ELECTION. 


School affairs were more intricately and _ in- 
tensely involved with the Chicago election than 
was ever the case in any other important city. In 
San Francisco alone have teachers been so ardently 
enlisted in a campaign, and then there has been no 
such division of interests as in Chicago. Circum- 
stances necessitated the activity of the women 
teachers of the federation for the re-election of 
Mayor Dunne. One does not need to accept the 
partisan charges of undue or improper activity, for 
the conditions demanded that Miss Goggin and 
Margaret Haley should do everything in their 
power in the campaign, for they had long before 
staked everything on the retention of Mayor 
Dunne in office. Never before in American his- 
tory has the line been so sharply drawn education- 
ally in a great election. The federation had it dis- 
tinctly understood that Mr. Cooley and what he 
stood for were the issue. It is safe to say that 
nothing was left undone that the federation could 
do. The issue was, of course, a complete triumph 
for Superintendent Cooley, not so much from his 
choice as from the way the federation staked all on 
the campaign. The next great question will be the 
effect upon the federation. Mr. Cooley has in- 
sisted that a large number of the women teachers of 
the city are not in sympathy with Miss Goggin and 
Margaret Haley. If this be true the present con- 
ditions will reveal the extent of the disaffection. 
Mr. Cooley is likely to be in condition at an early 
day to know who are loyal to his administration. — 
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ACADEMY FRATERNITIES. 

Principal H. S. Cowell of Cushing Academy, 
Ashburnham, Mass., has taken a most heroic stand 
on fraternities and will eliminate them at the open- 
ing of the next school year in September. No stu- 
dent will be retained or admitted who does not sign 
the following pledge, which must also be signed by 
parent or guardian in approval :— 

“[T hereby promise, without any mental reserva- 
tion, that so long as I shall be a student of Cush- 
ing Academy, I will not be a member of any secret 
society connected directly or indirectly with the 
school, or with any other organization that is not 
approved by the faculty of the academy. [ will not 
be present at any meetings of such societies nor 
encourage the same. ‘This promise is made with 
the understanding that a violation of it forfeits my 
membership in the school.” 

Mr. Cowell publishes in a circular to parents and 
students several opinions by principals of other 
academies in New England. Among them are the 
following :— 

“Some of the disadvantages are that the socie- 
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ties cannot be kept out of school politics ; that they 
cause boys to spend too much time in social life to 
the neglect of their studies; and they break the 
school up into little groups, and cause in some 
measure a feeling among those who do not belong 
to them, that they have not received entirely fair 
treatment.” 

“The best of boys fall into the hands of the un- 
scrupulous, and in fraternity matters a thumb 
screw has been applied that makes them lie and do 
things that they would not otherwise do. We find 
them a menace to the unity and spirit of the school. 
They inevitably exist to grab offices and are con- 
tinually stirring up jealousies and bad feeeling.” 

“T regard the school fraternity as the most seri- 
ous menace to the integrity of school spirit and to 
the smooth administration of school affairs that 
can exist. We never have allowed them and never 
will.” 

It is fortunate that the academies are backing up 
the public high schools in this contest. 
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NEBRASKA. 


It has been my privilege to be in Nebraska in 
late March last year and this year and to be suffi- 
ciently in touch with the institutions and men to 
appreciate the pogress. The unity of the educa 
tional forces is the primal factor of power. There 
is no appreciable discord. This can only be fully 
understood when we say that the state university 
and the normal schools, the public institutions and 
the denominational colleges, the public school 
teachers, and those of the higher institutions, the 
educational forces in Omaha and outside, and the 
present and past state superintendents are working 
in absolute unity. Can this be said of any other 
important state beyond the Alleghanies? Where 
friction is not noticeable there is a lukewarmness in 
spots that is suggestive. 

And things are a-doing in Nebraska. Harmony 
is possible where there is no progressive spirit, but 
it is different where activity is the dominant factor. 
Systematized summer or junior normals, peda- 
gogical departments in high schools, the establish- 
ment of a second normal school at Kearney, a most 
aggressive department of education in the State 
University are all suggestive of troubles that might 
have developed—but have not. 
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A COLLEGE HIGH SCHOOL DAY. 


At the East Side high school in Cleveland they 
have had a college day this year that greatly inter- 
ests me. Many colleges and universities were 
represented in the presentations to the students of 
the characteristics and attractive features of Ober- 
lin, Western Reserve, Harvard, Yale, and so on 
down the list. This is primarily for the purpose of 
impressing the students with delights and profits of 
college life and incidentally to acquaint them with 


privileges in various colleges. 
0 0-0-9 


AFTER STUDENTS. 


The Boston Record has this editorial note:— 

“Brown University’s invitation to all the seniors 
in the high schools in and around Boston to a ban- 
quet at the university on April 14, everything to 
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be free, is a striking innovation. It suggests that 
competition for students among the New England 
universities is becoming very keen, and that the 
presidents may have to come together and to ap- 
ply to their own administrations the rule they have 
forced on their athletes, not to do any proselyting.” 

Practically every university has a way of its 
own to get students. We have a choice lot of 
methods in use that would sell for a good price. 
Even the biggest and the best have their own in- 
genious way. Why not? The competition will 
grow for some time yet. 


FURNITURE TRUST ADMITS GUILT. 


Victory has rewarded District Attorney Edwin 
W. Sims in his investigation of the school and 
church furniture trusts. F. A. Holbrook, the head 
of the two combinations and against whom two in- 
dictments were returned March 12 by a_ federal 
grand jury, charging him with violations of the 
Sherman anti-trust law, appeared before Judge 
Landis and pleaded guilty. Thirteen of the four- 
teen companies indicted at the same time gave 
notice they would file pleas of nolo contendere, 
equivalent to admitting their guilt, and will accept 
whatever fine the court imposes. 

The school furniture companies pleading nolo 
contendere to the indictments returned against them 
are: American Seating Company, Chicago; A. H. 
Andrews Company, Chicago; Illinois Refrigerator 
Company, Morrison, Ill.; Peabody School Furni- 
ture Company, North Manchester, Ind.; Haney 
School Furniture Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 
Hudson School Furniture Company, Cincinnati, 
O.; Owensboro Seating and Cabinet Company, 
Owensboro, Ky.; Minneapolis Office and School 
Furniture Company, Minneapolis, Minn. Those 
included in the church furniture trust, and which 
also filed pleas of nolo contendere, are: American 
Seating Company, Chicago; A. H. Andrews Com- 
pany, Chicago; Superior Manufacturing Company, 
Muskegon, Mich.; Owensboro Seating and Cabinet 
Company, Owensboro, Ky.; Southern Seating and 
Cabinet Company, Jackson, Tenn.; Cincinnati 
Seating Company, Cincinnati, O.; Fridman Seating 
Company, New Richmond, O.; H. C. Voght Sons 
& Co., Parker City, Ind. 

Holbrook is the only one of the defendants upon 
whom a jail sentence can be imposed. His pun- 
ishment may be a fine not exceeding $5,000 and 
imprisonment for not more than one year. If the 
maximum penalty is inflicted in all the cases, the 
government will receive $225,000 in fines, as each 
indictment charges three violations. 

After the pleas had been entered Judge Landis 
instructed the clerk to enter them in the record 
and then announced that sentence would be pro- 
nounced within ten days or two weeks. 

a ee 
BEWARE OF A SWINDLER. 


C. W. Bardeen prints a letter from the widow of 
a prominent educator, saying that a smooth article, 
“a young man, perhaps thirty years, tall, slender, 
dressed in gray suit and brown shoes,” claiming to 
be a nephew of Mr. Bardeen, and with a good 
story, borrowed five dollars. This slick young 
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man has taken in some others. This is so old a trick 
that really no one should be taken in by it. Mr. 
Bardeen says: “We have no relatives borrowing 
money, and anybody who tries to borrow money on 
our name should be arrested as a swindler or at least 
shown to the door.” So say we all of us. It mat- 
ters not what the story nor how close the claimed 
relationship. ‘Relatives’ of a lot of educators 
have tried it on us. Show them the door. “Sons” 
of superintendents have been our bait. It is no 
kindness to your best friend to help a fellow making 
such claim to relationship. 


a@>-4>-0-4>-0+-+O+ 
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IS ENTITLED TO IT. 


C. W. Bardeen of the School Bulletin has this to 
say of his prosperity. He deserves it all:— 

“Those who have visited our office within the 
past five years will not be surprised to learn that 
we are compelled to seek larger quarters. We 
have crept over into the next building here till we 
are now occupying six floors, and still we have to 
lift up one thing to get at another under it. We 
move May 1 to the new Joy building, next block 
east of the city hall, opposite the Yates hotel. 
Here we shall have space, light, and passenger ele- 
vator so that all parts of our establishment may be 
easily reached. Our readers will pass by the build- 
ing coming from the east by the New York Cen- 
tral, and after May 1 we hope they will not fail to 
call upon us when in the city.” 


<@>-4+0-4>-0+-+0+ 
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PERSONALITY IN WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The extent and character ot the development of 
the women’s club movement is astonishing more 
in its character than in its extent. Many explana- 
tions have been offered, and we would like to sug- 
gest one that we have not seen, namely the person- 
ality in the movement. At a time when the imper- 
sonal tendency has been magnified everywhere 
else the women have magnified the old-time per- 
sonal touch element. This is admirably exempli- 
fied in a plea recently put forth by the president of 
the federation, Mrs. Sarah S. Platt Decker of 
Denver, who issues the following :— 

“During the month of April the president makes 
the plea that she may have a postal card from every 
club member. Just a word, if nothing more than 
the name of the sender, to take the place of a hand- 
shake, and to give joy to the heart and courage for 
greater endeavor. 

“Remember the address, 1550 Sherman avenue, 
Denver, Col. 

“At home during April. R.S. V. P. 

“Sarah S. Platt Decker.” 


<o > a. «a> 
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VALUELESS RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The board of education of Los Angeles formally 
issues notice to all applicants for positions that no 
general recommendations will receive attention. 
This may seem a drastic measure, but it is what 
all cities must come to. Los Angeles requests a 
list of references and it will write to such as it elects 
to address. In this way alone is a board sure to 
get an honest opinion. If it falls heavily upon a 
candidate sometimes, the blame must rest upon 
candidates who have abused the privileges. This 
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experience is typical of the abuse sometimes made 
of general recommendations. I was asked several 
years ago to recommend a young man to a super- 
intendency paying $1,000. He was a good deal of 
a man for them to get. They would have been in 
great luck if they had taken him. What he lacked 
in scholarship and other characteristics he made up 
in adaptability to a rural town of 4,000 inhabitants. 
I wrote enthusiastically of his exceptional fitness 
for that place. Several years afterwards I was 
astonished to find him reported as the probably 
successful candidate for a position that paid nearly 
$4,000, and the newspaper item gave as the only 
reason specified that he came ardently recom- 
mended by me. I found the fellow had taken a few 
sentences out of my letter, had omitted the date, 
and had it printed at the head of a number of 
recommendations. That has been done so many 
times that boards of education are justified in de- 
manding merely “references.” 
0-00 0- ————————— 


SPRING PILGRIMAGES. 

Teachers and senior classes of high schools have 
established the spring pilgrimage as a regular feast. 
Washington and Boston, New York and Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburg and Gettysburg, are the steady at- 
tractions, but this year Jamestown comes in as the 
favorite wherever the vacation comes late in April. 
Literally many thousands of teachers and older pu- 
pils visit these six places annually. It is a great 
education as well as inspiration. 





~~ * a. a 
4 . 4 4 


From 1900 to 1906 the cities of the United States 
gained 16 per cent. in population, while the popu- 
lation outside of the cities gained but 8.8 per cent. 
By cities are meant places with more than 8,000 
population. 


The best saying of the month: “The idea that you 
have enemies is egotism gone to seed. It is poison 
in your system, and like ahy other poison you must 
eliminate it or suffer. Don’t bother to forgive 
your supposed enemies—just forget them.” 


The 1906 census estimates of the United States 
place our continental population at 83,941,510, New 
York at 4,113,043, Chicago at 2,049,185, Philadel 
phia at 1,441,735, St. Louis at 649,320, and Boston 
at 602,278. 

Don’t pin your faith to the estimated population 
of cities issued by the United States. You may 
get into all sorts of trouble if you do. It is not offi- 
cial. It is merely an estimate. 


Superintendent W. W. Stetson is being con- 
eratulated on the vote of the Maine legislature in 
nearly doubling the salary of the state superintend- 
ent of public schools. 


Chicago has been a storm centre ever since the 
superintendents met there, but not because they 
met there. 


I. C. McNeill will add materially to the educa- 
tional forces of Tennessee. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP BEATEN AT CHICAGO, 


The municipal ownership of street railways was 
the chief issue at the city election in Chicago April 
2. It was involved in two ways: In the candidacy 
for re-election of the Democratic Mr. 
Dunne, who was pledged to the immediate adop 
tion of the system, and in a referendum upon cer- 
tain traction ordinances which had been passed by 
the city council over the mayor’s veto, and which 
provided for twenty-year leases to the street rail- 
way companies, with improvements in equipment, 
transfers, etc., the division of net profits be- 
tween the companies and the city, and the right of 
the city to buy the roads at a certain fixed price. 
The result was the defeat of the municipal owner- 
ship scheme. Mayor Dunne was beaten by the 
Republican candidate, Mr. Busse, and the traction 
ordinances were approved. The ordinances thus 
accepted contain a promise of better conditions of 
street railway administration without an adventure 
with the experiment of municipal ownership and 
operation. 


mayor, 


fares, 


MR. HARRIMAN AND THE PRESIDENT. 


The publication of a stolen copy of a letter writ- 
ten by Mr. Harriman to a friend regarding his rela- 
tions with President has elicited from 
the latter a denial of Mr. Harriman’s 
allegations and certain letters sustaining his denial. 
issue turns upon heavv contribu- 
Mr. Harriman and three other 
financiers to the Republican campaign funds in New 
York in 1904, and a promise alleged to have been 


» 
Roosevelt 


vehement 


The question at 


tions made by 


made by Mr. Roosevelt to appoint Senator Depew 


ambassador at Paris. The civen 


out by Mr. Roosevelt 
tions made by Mr. Harriman, 


“Orr spi mnden — 


seems to refute the allega- 
as rail- 


that Mr. 
Harriman was not only not consulted, but was re- 


and SO tar 


road legislation is concerned, it appears 
fused his coveted opportunity to read in advance a 
portion of the President’s message bearing on that 


The whole incident, however, is unpleas- 
a 


subject. 
ant, and serves to emphasize the desirability of for- 
bidding 
funds. 


corporation contributions to political 


THE PRESIDENT AND STOCK-WATERING. 
The railroad presidents and other financiers have 


been trying to prevail upon the President to make 
-] 


some public utterance which shall reassure the 
public mind regarding his policy toward railroad 


corporations. They intimate that dre: 
may be expected in the stock market if the Presi 
dent does not do something to restore confidence. 
But it is not the 


who havi 


President, but the railroad mana- 


~ 1 - 4 of 
vers shaken confidence: and if 


public 


they now find it difficult to market their sec 


thev owe it quite as much to such transactions as 
those disclosed in the investigation of Mr. Harri 
man as to any contemplated legislation, state ot 
national. It mav be true that if an effort were 


made now to squeeze out of railroad securities the 


water which is in them a financial upheaval would 


result; but what the President contemplates is 
legislation to prevent stock-watering in the future. 
FORAKER AND TAFT. 

The challenge which Senator Foraker made to 
Judge Taft, that the choice of Ohio Republicans 
for a presidential candidate and for United States 
Senator be tested by a direct issue at the state con- 
vention has been promptly accepted by Mr. Taft’s 
brother, acting in his behalf. The Taft reply is, in 
effect, that as Senator Foraker has included the 
two offices of President and Senator in the proposed 
primary contest, the proposition is accepted, and 
a distinct contest will be made—Taft for the 
presidency or senatorship, or Foraker for the presi- 
dency or senatorship. If the Republicans of Ohio, 
by their votes at the primaries, declare that they 
prefer Foraker for the presidency or senatorship, 
then Secretary Taft will be eliminated from the poli- 
tical situation. But if they indicate that Secretary 
Taft is their choice for the two offices, then Senator 
Foraker is to be eliminated. This goes somewhat 
farther than Mr. Foraker proposed. 

ANOTHER CANDIDATE ON THE HORIZON. 


Another candidate for the Republican nomina- 
tion to the presidency looms large on the horizon. 
This is Governor Hughes of New York. The 
splendid work which Mr. Hughes did in the in- 
vestigation of the life insurance companies forced 
his nomination for governor over the heads of the 
bosses; and it carried him far ahead of his ticket at 
the polls him the 
\ showing 


and gave cuberriatorial office. 


\s governor, he is himself possessed 


of the true grit of a reformer. He has disregarded 


the mandates of the Republican inachine: he is 


trving to oust for incompetency the state superin- 


tendent of insurance; he is urging legislation for 


the regulation of public utilities corporations, bal- 
lot reform, and police recognition: and he has 
raised up against himself an unholy alliance com- 
posed of the worst elements in both political par- 
ties. If he triumphs in this righteous war, he will 
be a highly eligible candidate for the presidential 


nomination 


GRAFT EXTRAORDINARY. 


1c enormous cost of the state capitol of Penn- 


1 ° 1 


vania has compelled an investigation, and the 


ee ol 1 ] — , rz 1 
sults already snow an amount ot! traud 


and graft 


which is phenomenal even in these days of reckless 
extravagance and corruption. he contract for 
dec ing and furnishing most of the building was 
held by the Sanderson Company \ sub-con- 


a bootblack stand 
Senate lavatory for $50, and that the total 


tractor testifies that he furnished 


ost of the stand, including chairs and furnishings. 
$125. But the Sanderson Company collected 
$1,619 from the state for this article. For desks 
hich the s1 from $65 to 


ontractors furnished for 


) state dl n 64 to $285 Umbrella 
whi | the contractoytl bought tei S14 each 

1 1 4 47 ty 4 Dm) 
e charged to the state at $73 \ mahogany 


(Continued on page; 4lt 
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oaks, beeches, and firs. Vines thrive there; and 
myriad damson plum trees, from whose fruit brandy 
is made. 

The climate is trying, the cold wintry winds be- 
ing long-continued and severe, and the summer 
heat running up as high as 120 degrees. There is 
practically no spring, but there is a lovely autumn 
season stretching to the late November. Marsh 
fevers are prevalent because of frequent inunda- 
tions and wretchedly unsanitary habits of the peas- 
antry. 

There are about six and a quarter million peo- 
ple in all, five million of whom belong to the Greek 
church. and half a million are Jews. The internal 
trade is almost wholly in the hands of the Jews, a 
fact that in some measure accounts for the antipathy 
towards them. 

The Roumanian people are supposed to be de- 
‘scendants of the Roman colonists located along the 
Danube by the Emperor Trajan about 105 A. D. 
Rourmania is really the old Roman province of 
Dacia. Besides the dominant race, there are 200,- 
000 gypsies. 

The landed proprietors own great estates em- 
bracing from five to twelve thousand acres. The 
peasants on these estates are not serfs, as they were 
formerly; but many of them are wretchedly poor. 
Their staple dish is called “Mamaliga,” and is noth- 
ing more than a thick Indian corn porridge, on 
which salt is sprinkled. Their old habits of agri- 
culture are giving way to modern methods. Since 
188@ mere than a quarter million German and 
American plows have been imported. 

In fact Roumania has made mighty strides the 
past forty years from semi-Asiastic to European 
conditions. There are over 1,000 miles of railway 
in the country, and 3,000 miles of telegraph. Bu- 
charest is a fine city of 250,000 inhabitants, with ex- 
cellent schools and a university. The schools of 
the kingdom follow the German system, but they 
are by no means sufficient in number to meet the 
needs of pupils. 

In the earlier times, after the conquest of a part 
of Europe by the Turks, Roumania was included 
in that conquered portion. But there was frequent 
resistance to the rulers in Constantinople. And 
Turkey never met a fiercer foe than the Rouma- 
nians. In later days they entirely freed themselves. 

As if paying off an old grudge Roumania aided 
Russia in her war with Turkey, and had 32,000 
soldiers at the famous siege of Plevna. 

By the treaty of Berlin the integrity of Roumania 
as an independent kingdom was provided, with a 
clause in the compact that all classes should enjoy 
freedom of religion. In 1881 Prince Charles of 
Hohenzollern stock was made king, and his crown 
was made from cannon captured at Plevna. His 
wife, Elizabeth, is an accomplished woman, and of 
a literary turn. She has written much both in 
poetry and prose under the pen name of “Carmen 
Sylvia,” and her productions have had a wide circu- 
lation, and have won for her no little fame. 
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FARM ARITHMETIC AND FIELD 
TIONS. — (IL) 
BY SUPERINTENDENT C. F. GARRETT, 


INVESTIGA- 


SAC CITY, IA. 
HOW SOME IOWA BOYS MAKE MONEY. 


Energy, intelligence, and a good character form the 
best capital anyone can possess, and for a boy hav- 
ing these qualifications and some knowledge of the 
common things around him there are almost in- 
numerable opportunities for making money. The 
success attained in the three business enterprises 
noted in this article was due more to the superior 
qualities of the boys who engaged in them than to 
the existence of unusual opportunities. 

A young Mr. Fawcet of Cedar county became 
interested in corn two or three years ago, and ap- 
plied himself so diligently to the study of the sub- 
ject that he soon thought he knew the general 
charcteristics of a good ear of corn. He selected 
a few fine looking specimens and entered them in 
the contest at the State College, but his exhibit 
failed to win a prize. This failure might have dis- 
couraged some boys, but it proved to be a good 
thing for him, as it served to increase his determi- 
nation to know more about corn breeding. He 
began to study and to make experiments with the 
purpose of producing corn that should have the 
ideal qualities. Asa result of his work he produced 
and selected the best eleven ears of corn shown at 
the Iowa state fair this year, and with this exhibit 
he captured $109 in premiums. 

This of itself is a notable achievement, but it is 
probably only the forerunner of greater successes 
to be won by this boy. He is one of those bright, 
steady, courteous, manly fellows who readily gain 
the respect of all classes of people, and as he has 
no bad habits to hamper him, he has much the ad- 
vantage of boys of less strength of character. 

Some time ago a high school boy in western 
Iowa, who had become very much interested in 
dairy problems, discovered a way to turn his 
knowledge to practical account. He bought a 
Babcock tester, learned how to use it, and then in- 
duced a few farmers to save a small bottle of milk 
from each cow in their herds for a comparative 
test. To make this test, he put eighteen grams of 
milk in each of the bottles belonging to the appar- 
atus, and labeled each bottle with the name or 
number of the cow from which the milk was taken. 
He then added to the milk an equal quantity of di- 
lute sulphuric acid, which gave it a dark brown 
color and a high degree of temperature. The bot- 
tles were then placed in the centrifugal machine 
and whirled for about five minutes, and when they 
were taken out it was found that the clear butter 
fat had risen to the top of the dark liquid. By 
adding a sufficient quantity of hot water the butter 
fat was brought up into the long neck of the bottle, 
where the amount could be read by 
scale. 


means of a 


sv this test the boy was able to show just how 
much pure butter fat was contained in a given 
quantity of milk from each cow, and after he had 
made a careful investigation as to the cost of keep- 
ing cows on the farm he succeeded in convincing a 
number of farmers that a cow giving less than 400 
gallons of milk in a year does not pay her board un- 
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less the milk contains more than 4 per cent. of fat. 
Some of the cows represented in the test appeared 
to be unprofitable, but this might be due to the 
season or the character of the feed, so this boy was 
employed to repeat the tests at regular intervals 
during the year. 

In the summer vacation he secured enough busi- 
ness of this kind to give him employment for all of 
his leisure time for the next year. He is now in 
his senior year in the high school, keeping well up 
with his class and enjoying a good income from his 
milk-testing business, at which he works on Satur- 
days. He has earned sometimes as much as $24 
in a month at this work, and the information gained 
from the results of his experiments has been worth 
hundreds of dollars to the farmers who have em- 
ployed him. There is enough business of this kind 
in Iowa to furnish profitable employment to more 
than a thousand capable boys, but in order to suc- 
ceed those who engage in this work must be worthy 
of the confidence of their employers. 

I know a bright ten-year-old boy who invested 
his entire cash capital in a good cow and began 
selling clean, rich milk for five cents a quart. For 
nine months he took care of the cow, did the milk- 
ing, delivered the milk to his customers twice a 
day, attended school regularly, and never was 
tardy. From the proceeds of his sales he paid the 
cost of stable rent and pasturage for his cow, and 
bought the oats, bran, salt, corn, and hay that were 
needed. His net profits from his sales in nine 
months amounted to $67.80, and of this amount his 
books showed that he had $65 on deposit in the 
bank. 

The results of these three experiments cannot be 
measured by the immediate results. These boys 
have learned lessons of industry and business man- 
agement which will be of great value to them in 
their larger enterprises in the future. 

—_—— ——— #000 @-0- 
COSTLY CRIME. 


total cost of crime in the United States for 
the year 1906 reached the stupendous figures of 
$1.076,000.000. 


The 


The cost of all spiritual, ecclesiasticat, physical, 
humanitarian, educational, and healing agencies in 
the United States for the same year was $540,000,- 
000, 

This country spent on crime last vear more than 
all it expended on agencies that make for virtue by 
$500,000,000. 

Such are the figures recently made public by 
Harper’s Weekly, and the character of that publi- 
cation will protect it from any charge of reckless 
extravagance of statement, to say nothing of the 
charge of “vellow journalism.” 

The article in question gives particulars of the 
way in which it reached the appalling totals, par- 
ticulars which cannot here be reproduced in full 
without quoting the entire article. But some of 
them cannot be passed by with indifference. 

Nearly one-fourth of the $130,000,000 raised by 
taxation in Greater New York in 1906 was spent 
on the repression and correction of crime. 

Property stolen and not recovered the country 
over amounted to $20,000,000. 
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Banks and trust companies lost by frauds over 
$10,000,000. 

The national government estimates its annual 
losses by smuggling as $75,000,000. 

Criminal losses by fires are estimated by the 
underwriters as $100,000,000. 

There are more than 250,000 prisoners in state, 
county, and city prisons throughout the land. 
The loss of wages of such prisoners at $300 
a year each is $75,000,000. 

Such particulars and such totals may well set 
the taxpayer to thinking as well as the criminolo- 
gist and the social economist. It is the costliness 
of the thing that the article deals with, and that 
makes direct appeal to the taxpayer. That fright- 
ful expenditure of over a billion dollars a year to 
repress and correct crime comes from his not over- 
plethoric pocketbook. 

The national government is called upon by the 
article to ‘‘undertake the work of compilation, and 
prepare a thoroughly reliable and scientific state- 
ment covering the entire subject,"—a suggestion 
that ought to be heeded. 

Nor is the following suggestion any the less im- 
portant :— 

“The figures representing the expense of crime 
are so startling that we ask ourselves how long our 
national and state government can possibly con- 
tinue to pay such enormous sums for the mainte- 
nance of courts of justice, police, and other insti- 
tutions without taking serious cognizance thereof. 

“One thing, however, is certain; unless our 
federal and state authorities do something to close 
some of the floodgates of evil so prevalent in our 
large cities there is no telling what the end may 
be. Our rulers should endeavor to make it easy 
to do right and difficult to do wrong, so as to re- 
duce the cost of crime to a minimum, or make our 
jails and prisons self-supporting.” 





————_——---0-@-0-¢-e-—______ 
THE RURAL COMMUNITIES. 


BY PROFESSOR LIBERTY H. 


Cornell University. 


BAILEY, 


We have been trying to increase the produc- 
tiveness of farms, and we have succeeded tn mak- 
ing two blades of grass grow where one grew be- 
fore. The time has come when we must redirect 
our rural institutions. In order to provide amuse- 
ment for the young people we should revive the old 
country games of years ago, like long ball, fox and 
geese. 

The country church is now just where it was 
fifty years ago, having advanced not a bit. The 
pastors must take an interest in agricultural mat- 
ters, and the church become than a 


must more 


place in which to preach. It should be the social 
centre of the community, a place where residents 
of the country can gather for enjoyment as well as 
religious help. 

The schools must be made to meet the needs of 
the rural youth of the present day, and there must 
also be a change in rural government, whereby the 
farmers may work together and be assured that 
they are being well represented. 
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BOOKS ON PSYCHOLOGY. 


“Psychology.” Angell (Holt). 
“Psychology Applied,” Baldwin (Appl.). 
“Essentials of Psychology,” Buell (Ginn). 
“Psychology,” Dewey (Harper). 
“Psychology in the Schoolroom,’ Dexter & Garlick 
(Longmans). 
“Psychology of Youth,” Hall (Appl.) 
“Psychology and Psychie Culture,” Hallack (Am. Bk.). 
“Psychologie Foundations,” Harris (Appl.) 
“A Text-Book in Psychology,” Herbart (Appl.). 
*’Psychology,” James (Holt). 
“Talks on Psychology and Life’s Ideals,” James (Holt). 
“Genetic Psychology,” Judd (Appl.). 
“Psychology and Life,” Munsterberg (H. & M.). 
“Psychology in Education,’ Roark (Am, Bk.). 
“Teacher’s Hand-book of Psychology,” Sully (Appl.). 
“Elements of E’sychology,”’ Thorndike (Seiler). 


————__——~- @ -0-@- 0: @ -e-—__________ —_ 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE. 


My dear Mr. Winship: Ninety-nine times in a hundred 
I agree with the Journal of Education. Here is the 
100th time, the one time when from my standpoint the 
Journal of Education is hardly fair. I refer to your 
editorial on the University of Maine. 

A generation ago Congress created those institutions 
variously known as “land grant colleges,” “agricultural 
colleges,” and “Morrill art colleges.” In those days 
many western states had not progressed very far in ad- 
vanced educational institutions. Hence the times were 
ripe for state universities, many of which sprang up as 
a result of this national legislation and have become 
great successes. 

Conditions were entirely different in New England. 
Here with our greater years we had already Harvard, 
Yale, Dartmouth, Brown, Bowdoin, Amherst, Williams, 
Tufts, and other colleges. The problem of how to start 
the new Congress-inaugurated institutions was therefore 
more difficult in New England than in the West, not on 
account of “the prejudices of our grandfathers,” but be- 
cause of the great educational progress already made in 
the East. 

There is a long chapter of educational history in con- 
nection with the inauguration and development of these 
land grant colleges in New. England—a history of bitter 
discussion, of legal controversy, and of radical changes. 
But, skipping all that, in Maine a college of agriculture 
and mechanic arts Was duly established and it finally 
came under the presidency of Dr. George E. Fellows, a 
fine executive officer of great ambition. He succeeded 
in getting the legislature to change the name of the insti- 
tution to the University of Maine; and in time added a 
department of law and an academic department for te 
degree of B. A. 

Now there is a feeling in Maine, where three other col- 
leges exist, supported by private endowments, that the 
state should, under conditions existing there, stick to 
the original purpose of the institution—a mechanical and 
agricultural college, and not compete with existing in- 
stitutions in work leading to the B. A. degree. 

Imagine President Butterfield of the Massachusetts 
agricultural college to induce the legislature to re chris- 
ten it the “University of Massachusetts,” imagine the ad 
dition of a law school, imagine the creation in this state- 
supported institution of an academic course Competing 
with Harvard, Tufts, Amherst, Williams, and Holy 
Cross; and you have the condition existing in Maine. 
And you can easily imagine that Massachusetts law- 
makers might criticise such a policy, without being 
charged with old-fogyism. 

The Maine “University” has done splendid work in its 
agricultural and mechanic arts departments, and there 
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has been no desire to cripple them; it has some magniti- 
cent professors in these departments; I have nothing 
against its academic department. But underlying the 
discussion has been a principle, a question of policy, 
which in no way reflects on the broad-minded liberal- 
ity or intelligence of the people of New England. 
Bowdoin. 

[The signature might lead one to think that this ema- 
nated from Bowdoin College. It is from a graduate of 
sowdoin, a man deeply interested in agriculture, and 
we cannot appreciate why he should take this view, but 
he is intelligent upon all these questions and genuinely 
honest.—Editor. | 





EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN JAPAN. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


The following statistics tell part of the story of 
Japan’s educational progress (Sun Trade Journal fig- 


ures) :— 
18094. 190}. 

Government expenditure .......$ 676,000 $3,000," 00 
Elementary schools ............ 24,046 27.444 
In school, of school age census..61 percent. 95 per cent. 
High school applicants ......... 4,167 
Increase in high school enroll- 

ment (all could seat) ....... 1.516 
Special or technical schools ..... 65 1.994 
eee 27,409 137,649 
Pupils in elementary schools 8.501.071 5.154.113 
EIGN. co occ ccedeScccewes 256 296 
NE RO MOMIO 5 0c Saee deck cee 4,295 $046 
ION. 6 nivisties0 w10r6 00 0d vies S82 268 
eee 22,015 101,106 
po eee eee ere 47 re 
Students in same ...........00% 5,804 19,404 
Gimme DAO BOHOOIA ...cicec ciccecs 14 95 
SE Ge ED. cs gt been wes 2,314 28,446 


These figures show how earnest is the Japanese inter- 
est in education. Battleships by the dozen, but new 
schools by hundreds and thousands. Note 4,167 appli- 
eants for the high schools, though only 1.546 seats avail- 
able. 





A RABBIT’S OPINION OF US. 


Two men came by the Rabbit's brier patch the other 
day, and one was telling the other that animals do not 
reason. Said he: “I have experimented with caged mon 
keys, and they are altogether governed by reflex action. 
A desire for food produces an irritation, and the iryita- 
tion creates a stimulus, and the stimulus drives the mon- 
key’s paw into the peanut-bag. It is all mechanical: 
there is no thought whatever about it—not a bit.” he 
added emphatically, as he picked a huckleberry and spit 
it out again, with a grimace like a monkey with a red 
pepper when he found the taste of a malodorous bug on 
the berry. 

“To be sure, all nonsense,” said the other man. ‘Those 
field naturalists, who say that animals do reasonab‘e 
things, are all blind dreamers and imposters. See that 
rabbit there, waiting like a fool for us to go by, and de 
pending on his coloring to hide him. How could he pos- 
sibly think? What has he in his head to think with?’ 
Then he came to the edge of the brier patch, thinking to 
catch me, while LI bolted out of sight into the thickest 
cover and then circled behind him, as rabbits love to do, 
and sat low in a clump of dried grass, watching him go 
poking his cane into every empty bush and brake in 
front of his nose, where of course no sensible rabbit 
would ever think of hiding. 

From Peter Rabbit's Brier-Patch Philosophy, inter- 
preted by William J. Long (Ginn & Co., Boston). 
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BOOK TABLE. 


MANUAL OF PATRIOTISM. Compiled and arranged 
by Charles R. Skinner, state superintendent of public 
instruction, Albany, N. Y. Published by the compiler. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 470 pp. 

One of the most elaborate as well as one of the 
choicest volumes on patriotic themes that has ever come 
to our notice. It is provided by the state legislature of 
New York for free distribution among the thousands of 
schools throughout the Empire state, with the view of 
awakening and deepening the sentiment of patriotism in 
the minds and hearts of the children and youth. To no 
one could the selection of the material have been en- 
trusted with better grace than to Mr. Skinner, the state 
superintendent of public instruction, and he has hon- 
ored the task assigned him finely. He has here massed 
together numbers of the best things ever expressed as 
patriotic sentiment in prose, in poetry, and in music, so 
that there is a wide variety of selections and at the 
same time a splendid harmony throughout them all. A 
very valuable section is on ‘The Nobility of Labor,” 
while nearly seventy pages are devoted to “Important 
Dates in American History.” The musical features are 
of a peculiarly high grade. The work may well be re- 
garded by other states as a model worth following, as 
an inspiration to love of country. 


KEFEFER’S NATURE STUDIES ON THE FARM. By 
Charles A. Keffer, professor of horticulture and for- 
estry, University of Tennessee. New York, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago: American Book Company. Cloth. 154 
pp.. with illustrations. Price, 40 cents. 

Published as one of the well-known series of Eclectic 
Readings, this book resents simple lessons in agricul- 
ture. The reading of the book is to be supplemented by 
reports of farm operations at home, the making of easy 
experiments at school, and excursions of the class to the 
woods and fields. Soils and plants, their relations to 
one another, and the best way of combining them in 
economie plant production, form the subject of the 
twenty-six chapters in the volume. Numerous illustra- 
tions from photographs add to both the attractiveness 
and helpfulness of the book, which will aid in making 
farm life and the things pertaining to it more interest- 
ing to the average boy or girl. 

THROUGH FRANCE AND THE FRENCH SYNTAX. 
By Robert Louis Sanderson, assistant professor of 
French in Yale. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Cloth. Map. 153 pp. Price, introductory, 65 cents. 
A valuable work on French composition. ‘‘Composi- 

tion requires an amount of work,” says the author, “of 
thought and reflection, by the side of which translation 
is child’s play.’ So, to aid the student the better to 
master French, he gives brief and choice bits of descrip- 
tion of France as the tourist sees it, and these excerpts 
from a traveler's notebook are to be put into French. 
At the same time he gives with each excerpt notes on 
idioms and the more obscure words and phrases that are 
decidedly helpful to the pupil. A full English-French 
vocabulary is a welcome addition. With no definite 
class of French pupils in mind, the author imagines it 
may be of chief help to second-year pupils. 


HELPS TO THE READING OF CLASSICAL LATIN 
POETRY. By Assistant Professor Leon J. Richard- 
son of University of California. Boston: Ginn «& 
Co. Cloth. 12mo. 66 pp. List price, 50 cents. 

This brief manual is designed to assist the student in 
Latin to read with greater intelligence such classical 
poetry as that of Vergil and Ovid. Without such ability 
to read the Latin, the author believes that the student 
cannot enter fully into the comprehension or the enjoy- 
ment of it. So he gives the principles governing Latin 
metrical compositions in the Augustan age, treats of 
rhythms, syllables, feet, verses, etc., and then passes on 
to the “Dactylic Hexameter and Pentameter.” Brief 
practical hints of great value are also given. 





HISTORIC SHRINES OF NEW ENGLAND. By Felix 
J. Koch, A. B. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 182 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

This house has already published several valuable 
monographs entitled “Little Journeys,” and this is a val- 
uable addition to the growing list. The author has evi- 
dently seen New England’s show-places with apprecia- 
tive eyes. And he tells about them delightfully, and 
without the customary extravagance. He also illus- 
trates his text with many pictures, in some of 
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which, however, his camera has not done its best. But 
this is a forgivable fault, when one considers the entire 
work, which is admirably conceived and executed. 


UNIVERSITY HYMNS. Compiled by Professors 
Parker and Jepson of Yale University. New York: 
A. 8. Barnes & Co. Cloth. 331 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
A fine collection of hymns, tunes, and chants, specially 

prepared by the compilers for use in the public and so- 

cial worship of Yale University, but capable, of course, 
of a much wider use than by any one body of students. 

The needs of a congregation of young men are con- 

spicuously kept in sight by the authors, and so the melo- 

dies do not rise to too great a height, nor descend to too 
great depths. There are some splendid unison melodies, 

It is noticeable what a large percentage of the fine old 

hymns and tunes appear in the collection, at the same 

time that Dykes, Stainer, and other more modern au- 
thors are copiously used. The entire book is a work of 
musical artists. 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By 
Tuley I’. Huntingdon , A. M., recently of Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. 3857 pp. Price, 50 cents, net. 

A remarkably sane treatment of a much discussed sub- 
ject, and at the same time decidedly original. It is writ- 
ten not so much for instructors as for the pupils, and 
these of the higher grammar grades and the initial high- 
school grades. The chapters on “Narration from 
Models” and “Description from Models” are gems in 
themselves. The text is quite fully illustrated by choice 
pictures to aid the impressiveness of the theme in hand. 
The book is surely worthy of a wide circulation. 





CARLYLE’S HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP. Edited 
by John Chester Adams, Ph. D., English instructor in 
Yale. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Paper. 268 
pp. Price, 45 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 

The editor in providing this text of Cuarlyle’s noted es- 
says has kept the beginner in view. rather than the ex- 
perienced student of Carlyle’s works. He deems these 
essays as giving the most direct and available informa- 
tion as to Carlyle’s thought and style. A brief life of 
the writer prefaces the text, and a few portraits adorn 
it. The essays are summarized carefully, and the notes 
are of decided value to the student reader, 


BIRDCRAFT. <A Field-book of Two Hundred Song, 
Game, and Water Birds. By Mabel Osgood Wright. 
With eighty full-page plates by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 310 pp, 
Price, $2.00, net. 

This best of nature books of its class lias been so pop- 
ular that it is now in its seventh edition. Its informa- 
tion is genuinely reliable. It is presented by the pen of 
a literary master, and it has been pedayogically per- 
fected by the development of the various editions. 


THE GREATEST FACT IN MODERN HISTORY. By 
Whitelaw Reid, ambassador to Great Britain. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth. Portrait. 
40 pp. Net price, 40 cents. 

This is the famous address prepared at the invitation 
of Cambridge University, and delivered there in 1906, 
Mr. Reid did not choose the subject, which has to do 
with the rise and history of the United States: it was 
chosen for him by the Cambridge authorities, singular to 
sav: and Mr. Reid “would not run away from it,’ so he 
said. It is a masterly treatment of the subject from one 
who is abundantly competent to deal with it. 


——o——— 
BUOKS RECEIVED. 


‘*A Scientific French Reader.’’ By H. F. Dike. Price, $1.00.— 
‘Through France and the French Syntax.” By R. L. Sanderson. 
Price, 65 cents. ——‘** Guide Books to English’’ (Books One and Two). 
By Harris and Gilbert. Price, 45 cents and 60 cents. New York: 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 

‘The Richmond Second Reader.’’ By Harriet E. Richmond. Price, 
40 cents —-—New Hudson Shakespeare: ‘* As You Like It,”’ and “ The 
Merchant of Venice.’’ With notes by Henry Norman Hudson.—— 
* The Major Dramas of Sheridan.’’ Edited by G. H. Nettleton. Price, 
99 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

‘A Text-Book of Electro-Cbemistry."”’ By Max Le Blanc; trans- 
lated by W. R. Whitney and J. W. Brown. Price, $2.60.——* Econom- 
ics.’ By F. W. Blackmar. Price, $1.40. New York: The Macmillan 
Company 

‘Expressive Reading.” 
W. Bardeen. 

‘* Phonic Word List.”” By S. F. Buckelew and M. W. Lewis. New 
York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 


By George F. Bell. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 


and Coe Seegaace Copy should be received 
by the editor not later Friday preceding 
date of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 27: Classical and High School 
Teachers’ Association, Latin School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


May 1, 2, 3: International Kindergar- 
ten Union Convention, New York. 


May 8-11: Joint meeting of the East- 
ern Art Teachers’ Association, 
Hastern Manual Training Associa- 
tion, and the Western Drawing and 
Manual Training Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

May 10: Eastern Connecticut Teach- 
ers’ Association, Norwich. 

July 1-2-3-4: American Institute of 
Instruction, Montreal. 

July 2, 3, 4: Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cational Association, Greensburg, 
Superintendent R. B. Teitrick, 
president, Brookville. 

July 9-12: National Educational Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles, California. 
October 17-19: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Burlington, Vt. 
December 31-January 1, 2, 3, ‘08: 
Colorado State Teachers’ Associa- 

tion. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
LEBANON. The town is to raise 
this year $7,500 for school purposes 


above the amount required by law to 
be raised. 


VERMONT. 
LYNDONVILLE. The first union 
for expert school supervision under 
the new law has been formed at Lyn- 
donville. The towns comprised in 
this union are Burke, Newark, Lyn- 


don, Sheffield, and Sutton. There 
will be about fifty schools in this 


union. 


NORTHFIELD. Principal George 
8S. Wright, who has been at the head 
of the Whitcomb high school in 
Bethel for the past seven years, will 
assume the duties as principal of the 
high school at Northfield 


next Sep- 
tember. 
BRISTOL. Clarence M. Hazen 


has resigned as principal of the high 
school in Bristol. William H. Bots- 
ford, a former principal of the school, 
and now an attorney in Rutland, has 
taken charge of the school for the 
present term. 

RUTLAND. <A _ meeting of 
school directors of Rutland county 
was held in Rutland April 2. Some 
of the speakers were Governor I. D. 
Proctor; Mason S. Stone, state super- 
intendent of education; Superintend- 
ent D. B. Lock, Rutland; A. D. Tif- 
fany, Pittsford; C. E. MclIntyre, 
Danby, Dr. H. M. Martyn, Cuttings- 


the 


ville. Subjects under discussion 
were “Centralization of Schools,” 


“Transportation, Truancy, and Ex- 
pert Supervision of Schools.” Rep- 
resentatives from twenty-one of the 
thirty-one boards of school directors 
in the county were present. The 
meeting was arranged for and pre- 
sided over by W. P. Abbott. examiner 
of teachers, Proctor. Five towns ex- 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Buckwalter’s Easy Primer. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


April 13, 1907 


SUCCESSFULLY USED. 


Buckwalter’s Easy First Reader. 
Buckwalter’s Second Reader, 


By GEOFFREY BUCKWALTER, Principal of Mt. Vernon School, Philadelphia. 


PARKER P. SIMMONS, 3 E. 14th St., New York. 





pressed a desire to form unions with 
other towns. 

ST. JOHNSBURY. The towns of 
Barnet, Danville, Walden, and 
Waterford, and the village school dis- 
trict of Danville have united to form 
a union for the employment of a su- 
perintendent. Harvey Burbank, 
principal of Phillips Academy, Dan- 
ville, was elected supervisor. 

ESSEX. A union for school super- 
vision has been formed by the towns 
of Essex, Colchester, Shelburne, 
South Burlington, and Williston. 
Principal C. D. Howe of the Essex 
Junction high school has been elected 
superintendent at a salary of $1,300. 

BRISTOL. The towns of Bristol, 
Lincoln, Starksboro, Monkton, and 
New Haven have formed a union for 
the employment of a superintendent. 
No superintendent has yet been 
elected. 


MONTPELIER. The state of Ver- 
mont maintains three normal schools 
for the training of teachers, one at 
Randolph, one at Johnson, and one at 
Castleton. The number was fixed at 
three many years ago, when Vermont 
had three congressional districts, but 
for the last twenty-five years there 
have been but two such districts in 
the state. The report for the fall 
term of 1906 shows that the total at- 


tendance at Randolph was 66, at 
Johnson 59, at Castleton 105. This 
makes a total attendance for the 


three schools of 230. Of this num- 
ber forty-six were graduates of high 
schools or academies. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The American Humane 
Edueation Society and the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals have arranged 
with the superintendents of the state 
to observe Friday, April 12, as Band 
of Mercy day in all the public schools 
of Massachusetts. The American 
Humane Education Society sent out 
nearly 10.000 of a_ sixty-five-page 
“Suggestive Program” for  distribu- 





tion by the superintendents to aid 
the teachers in preparation for the 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF 

THE SOUTH 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Sixth Sessicn—Six Weeks. 
June 25—August 2. 


THE BEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


Courses in kindergarten, primary methods, 
music, drawing, manual training, domestic 
science, euthenics, expression, physical train- 
ing, nature study and biology. agriculture, 
horticulture, school gardening, geogra- 

hy, geology, physicx, chemistry, mathemat- 
ics, English. literature, the Bible, Latin, 
Greek, German, French, Spanish. history, 
economics, sociology. psychology, education, 
Sixty popular lectures and high class musical 
entertainments. Conventions of National 
Story Tellers’ League, National Guild of Plav, 
Interstate League for the Betterment of Pub- 
lic Schools. Southern Kindergarten Associ- 
ation, Southern high school principals ard 
teachers.—One fareon all Southern roads.— 
No fees except nominal registration fee.— 
Board and lodging at reasonable rates.— For 
full announcement and special information, 
address, P. P. CLAXTON, Sup't. 





SUMMER SCHOOLS. 








YALE UNIVERSITY 
Summer School 


Third Session, July 8 to August 16, 1907 


Courses in Biology, Chemistry, Commercia} 
Geography, gotten Education ‘History, 
Theory, and Methods), English (Literature 


and Rhetoric), French, Geology, German, 
Greek, History (American and European), 
Latin, Mathematics, Physical Education, 


Physics, Psychology, School Administration. 
hese courses are designed for teachers and 
students. Some are advanced courses, others 
are introductory. 
About one hundred suites of rooms in the 
dormitories are available for students. 


For circulars containing full information, 
address 


YALE SUMMER SCHOOL 
135 Elm Street, - New Haven, Conn. 








UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 24—August 3, 1907 


A regular session of the University 
with eo penne on graduate work. 

Special courses for teachers, including 
a course in the Elements of Agriculture, 
given by Dean Henry of the College of 
Agriculture 

Summer Session staff of 46 professors, 
22 instructors, and assistants. 

Location: Madison the Beautiful. 

Tuition fee, $15. 

Send for descriptive bulletin to 


REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Madison, Wis. 














TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
Columbia University, New York City 


Professional and Graduate Courses leadin 
to Degrees of B.S., A. M., and Ph. D., anc 
Diplomas in Teaching and Supervision. 


25 Departments, 3 Schools of Observation 
and Practice, 185 Courses of Instruction, 150 
Officers and Instructors, 1035 Resident Stu- 
dents, 1425 Partial Students, 5 Fellowships, 
35 Scholarships, $418,000.00 Annual Expendi- 
ture 


Announcement for 1907-08 ready April Ist. 
Teachers College Publications :— 
TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 
Bi monthly, 8th year, $1.00 per year. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATION 
2nd year, $0.75 to $2.50 a number. 
EDUCATIONAL REPRINTS 
No.1. Report of Massachusetts Committee 
on Industrial Education, 50 cents. 


Descriptive circular on application 


JAMES E. RUSSELL, LL.D., Dean 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
SUMMER TERM 
Five weeks, beginning July 1, 1907 


Total expense, including board and tuition, $30 to $35 
Credit toward a degree given for all work of college 
grade. 


Delightful summer climate. 
For circulars, address 
JAMES S. STEVENS, Dean, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 
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exercises of the day. All the cities 
except one celebrate this day, and 
nearly all'the towns. This work is 
not, as is commonly supposed, solely 
to teach kindness to animals, but to 
impress the larger principles of he- 
nevolence; respect for law and social 
order, honor for parents and _ elders, 
self-respect and respect for others, 
self-control, sympathy, pity, and con- 
sideration for all creatures. 

SHELBURNE. At a joint meet- 
ing of the school committee of Shel- 
burne, Buckland, and Colerain April 
5, Captain C. P. Hall was elected 
superintendent of the district for the 
fifteenth time. Mr. Hall has been a 
very faithful and efficient official 
whose services have been appre- 
ciated. 


eee Ea am The gravity of the dust question as applied to our schoolrooms is such that we 

SPENC ER. The next regular meet- cannot afford to ignore its significance. While great attention has been given to 

ing of the Worcester County School oe very ie —— given to dust, 

Superintendents’ Club will be held f hen it is considered how much dust is constantly being raised by shuffling 
e eet, it becomes necessary that, in order to corr he dust evil i 

April 13 at the State Mutual Restau- must use some means whereby Ne 


the dust will be prevented fromicirculating. It has 
rant, in Worcester, at one o’clock. At been proved that wherever 


the business meeting the arrangements ey i ANDARD 
for the last meeting of the year—ladies’ 

sidered. The subject for the after- Floor Dressin 
noon is: ‘‘Some Hints About Teaching 


day—speakers and subject will be con- 
Spelling andR -ading. The discussion =—— is nsed the amonnt of circulating dust is rednced eleven-twelfths. What 
will be opened by fifteen-minute talks ; a boon this must be to teachers and scholars. Irritation of eyes and 





4 ; , ; physical discomfort ¢ t the most serious consequences of dust: Dust 
by Superintendents Charles L. Hunt of toon one of the _m rotent factors in the spren of diseases such as 
ty: 3 r ‘ > om : iy A uberculosis, Typhoi ever, Asiatic Cholera, Erysipelas, Diphtheria 
¢ linton and Thomas E. Thompson of | Yellow Fever, Pneumonia, and others too numerous te mention” : 
Leominister. - Standard Floor Dressing also preserves the flooring, reduces labor, 
sa atiiaies 4 anal : ’ , ‘me Oe iT “yt and saves its cost many times over. Will not evaporate. Sold by the 
BROCKTON. [The resignation of , | barrel or in cans of varying capacity by dealers generally: 
- . > , ' ’ ‘atent Standa: or make 28 v 
Superintendent Barrett B. Russell 5 economical. ee Se oy Rear “ee aan 
was one of the surprises such as | We will apply Standard Floor Dressing, without charge, to the floor of 
ar ae ninw . : | one room or hall in any Hospital, School, or other public building, to 
Brockton does not enjoy. He has 2 demonstrate that all we claim for it is true. Standard Floor Dressing is 
been superintendent twenty-two ; ; not intended for use on varnished, waxed or polished floors or for use in 
: 4 : : Se 6s private houses. . 
years, and is the only superintendent ’ BS me gro and interesting reports from medical authorities on 
: , : A 4H ; Dangers” . quest. 
the city has had. He was born in ie uae ust and its Dangers” gladly furnished upon request 
Dartmouth, Mass., in 1844, and was STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


educated at the State normal school (Incorporated ) 
at Bridgewater. and later took a 
course at the Massachusetts Institute 


of Technology. He taught in Ded- bee J. panier - M., wenig ty L pee 

5 > — ° . State ne largest school of Oratory, Literature, an 
ham, and then re turned to the State Pedagosy in America. It sie t develop in 
normal school at Bridgewater, w here the student a knowledge of his-own ers im 
for eight years he was instructor in 


expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
chemistrv and mathematics. He interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 


wat : vas a 7 ;. mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
was then in Lawrence as principal of 0 a é 0 a or on application to 

the Oliver grammar schools, leaving HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 
that position to become superintend- CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
ent of the Brockton schools on Feb- EOW BOSTON, MASS. 
ruary 1, 1885. Superintendent Rus- 


sell was president of the New Eng- 
land Superintendents’ Association in HEADQUARTERS 
1905. He is a member of the Massa- 


chusetts Schoolmasters’ Club, and Lamtern Slides and Stereoscopic Views 


has been president of the Plymouth 


County Teachers’ Association. He LARGEST STOCK GREATEST VARIETY BEST GRADE 


served three years as trustee of the 

















Brockton public library, and is a di IN CLASSIFIED CATALOGS FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK 

rector of the People’s Safe Deposit We Cover Course of Study Subjects Completely 

& Trust Company. Send for catalog and state requirements 
CONNECTICUT. We Want One Good Representative in Each Section 


kaon hl a ee MORSE & SIMMONS, Managers 
the address to the members of the EDUCATIONAL DEPARTIENT, KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


graduating class of the high school at 





the graduation exercises of the sen 31 Union Square, New York City 
ior class in the town hall on June 18. — _— 
NEW HAVEN. Professor Van ties at Wesleyan University last secretary and treasurer, C. H. Hob- 
Tine, head of the department of Week. Before he takes charge at son, Greenville; executive commit- 
American history in the University Boston he, with his family, will take tee, Mirian Skidmore, Willimantic; 
of Michigan, has declined an offer to & European trip. W. D. Tillson, Putnam, and J. L. 
take the same chair at Yale Univer NORWICH. The next meeting of Chapman, Plainfield. 
sity. the Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ 
The resignations of Dr. Lewis Ors- Association will be held at the Cen- = = 


mond Brastow, professor of practical tral Baptist and Broadway Congrega- 











theology in the Yale Divinity School, tional churches on May 10. Among 
1. : ‘ . nfane +t > : Nuttall’s Birds of the U. S. and 

and of Daniel Cady Eaton, professor the speakers will be Professor EST pee? ee ’ 
of the histery and criticism of art. Charles H. Judd of New Haven, Su- IRD 224 pages: - ; 
were accepted at the March meeting perintendent Robert H. Small, presi- 110 co wred illustration: 
of the Yale corporation. dent, and Miss Margaret Slattery, 6 ee eee 

MIDDLETOWN. Professor Fran- supervisor of the normal school. Special introduction price to 
cis G. Benedict, who is to take charge Fitchburg, Mass. rhe president teachers, $2.00 post paid. 
of the new government nutrition lab- is J. B. Stanton, Norwich; vice-presi- LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 
oratory at Boston, concluded his du- dent, Irene P. Bindloss, New London; 
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case for the barber shop which the 
sub-contractor furnished for $325 
was charged at $3,256. The sub-con- 
tractor charged $6,145 for the wains- 
coting; but the state was charged 
$62,486. So it went, all up and down 
the line. 


THE HAGUE CONFERENCE. 


The British government has made 
a formal and official request to the 
Russian government to include the 
question of a limitation of armaments 
in the program of the Peace con- 
ference which is to assemble at The 
Hague next June. The reply from St. 
Petersburg will be awaited with in- 
terest, but the preliminary discus- 
sion of the subject does not encour- 
age the hope that it will be of a fa- 
vorable nature. There exists in Eu- 
rope a considerable jealousy of Eng- 
land’s naval strength, and a feeling 
that such a suggestion would come 
with better grace from a power 
which was not already more than 
prepared for any possible warlike 
emergencies. But even if this large 
and vital subject is not included in 
the Hague program, there is prom- 
ise of good results from the gather- 
ing of the representatives of more 


than forty governments, great and 
small, to consider such matters as 
the conduct of naval warfare, the 


rights of neutrals, and other subjects 
embraced in the original program. 


THE WORK OF THE DUMA. 


Russia is at least going through 
the motions of parliamentary govern- 
ment. The spectacle of an elected 
chamber of representatives of the 
people discussing, with grave delib- 
eration, the budget presented by the 
minister of finance is one that could 
hardly have been dreamed of five 
years ago. The discussion, more- 
over, is not a pretence nor an empty 
show, for the minister of finance, in 
presenting his budget, admitted that 
the government could not levy new 
taxes without the consent of parlia- 
ment. This alone is a great gain 
over conditions existing but a short 
time ago. The present Duma is 
manifesting a more orderly temper 
and a larger degree of self-restraint 
than its predecessor; and the reac- 
tionaries who want to see it dis- 
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When you hire a Teacher or a Principal do you consider first the Salary 
to be paid, or his ability to do the work you require ? 

In selecting articles or methods of taking care of the books, do you say 
‘“cheap” or do you choose a ‘“‘system”’ whose articles have for 25 years 
proven their ability to Reduce the Cost of Replenishing New Books, and 
to keep the books Clean, Neat, and Sanitary during the school year ? 


In other words, do you use THE HOLDEN 
BOOK COVERS and QUICK REPAIRING 


MATERIAL ? 


HAVE YOU REQUESTED SAMPLES? 
We have something New, called the Holden “T” Binder! 


PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THE HOLDEN 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 





M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 








solved will have to search hard to 
find an excuse. The more extreme 
reactionaries have again resorted to 
assassination to remove an obnox- 
ious political opponent, their victim 
this time being Dr. Jollos, editor of 
the Moscow Russki Viedomosti, and 
one of the ablest and purest of the 
Liberal leaders. There was a strik- 
ing scene in the Duma when the en- 
tire membership, reactionaries and 
all, stood and remained standing for 
several minutes in tribute to him. 


a 
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Governor Guild and Mayor  Fitz- 
gerald led an array of distinguished 
sneakers who participated in the 
opening of the industrial exhibit at 
Horticultural hall April 7. Amone 
the other speakers were Hon. Andrew 
J. Peters, John Graham Brooks, Jchn 
Tobin, president of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers Union. 

The program of conferences and 
addresses in the lecture hall during 
the week was of unusual interest to 
wage-earners and those interested in 
their welfare. Among the many 
speakers on subjects of live interest 
were Professor William T. Sedgewick 
of Technology, John Golden,  presi- 
dent United Textile Workers; Owen 
R. Lovejoy of the National Child La- 
bor committee; Hon. Samuel Ross, 
Professor C. BE. A. Winslow of Tech- 
nology, President Henry §S. Pritchett 
of 'Technolozgy, Professor Vaul H. 
Hanus, chairman of the commission 
on industrial education. 

“The exhibit has been prepared by 
the highest authorities in their re- 
spective fields of inquiry, and the 
facts set forth are both comprehen- 
sive and reliable.” 


y/ 
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The teacher asked: “Elsie, when 
do you say ‘Thank you’?”’ 
Elsie’s face lighted up, for that 


was the one thing she knew. and she 
confidently answered: “When we 
have company.”’—Chicago Tribune. 


~~ 
4 





When a man gets a letter from a 
woman and finds that it is written 
right straight along on pp. 1, 2, 3, 
and 4, in proper order, how. she rises 
in his estimation!—Somerville Jour- 
nal. 

a Ce 

You can never tell how far a man 
is going to get by the speed at which 
he starts off in life.—Florida Times- 
Union. 


MR. ROOSEVELT, PLEASE NO- 
TICE. 

A small citizen of Springfield, 

Mass., made out a list of the things 


he hoped to receive for his approach- 
ing birthday, and this .is what his 
fond mamma found recorded as the 
first item of all:— 

“Anew testimunt, reversed virgin.” 
—Lippincott’s. 


- 
> 





“While it is, of course, a platitude 
to say that a wise teacher learns b\ 
instructing others,” recently observed 
an instructor in a preparatory school 
in Brooklyn, “it is permissible to re- 
mark that he frequently picks up 
some curious information in this way. 
I once asked a boy to explain, if he 
could, the difference between animal 
instinct and human intelligence. It 
was a pretty bard question, but the 
lad was equal to it. 

“ “Tf we had instinct,’ he said ‘we 
should know everything we needed 
to know without learning it: but 
we've got reason, and so we have to 
study ourselves ’most blind, or be a 


fool.’ ”*°—Harper’s Weekly. 
— — 
It takes some men a long time to 


find out just what they are fitted for 
in life, because they aren’t.—Somer- 
ville Journal. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Superintendent, Indiana, $1,400. 





Music and Drawing, 
month. 


Music, New York, $600-$800. 


Grammar Grades, No. Dakota, $0 a month. 


Pennsylvania, $75 a 


Manual Training and Science, No. Dakota, 
$75 a month. 

High School Principal, Maine, $700. 

Latin and Greek (man), private school, New 
Jersey. 

Science and Mathematics, private school, 
New Jersey. 


Send for particulars, giving training and 
experience. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION-EXCHANGE, WANT AND TEACHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements measuring four lines (twenty-four words) $1 each insertion, six times, $5. Each addi- 
tional line, $0.25. Nodisplay; no stocks; no mines; no cures, 

As we cannot know each classified advertiser personally we request the assistance of our readers and 
friends in excluding from these columns anything in any way questionable. 


Copy for this department must reach us ten days previous to date of publication. 
appears second and fourth week each month. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


MONEY IN COMMERCIAL ART. 
Ambitious young men and women 
should send for my booklet “A New 
Door to Success,” which gives full 
details of my method of teaching 
drawing. A full year’s practical art 
instruction for $30.00. Grant Hamil- 
ton Studio, Suite 719 Flatiron Bldg., 
New York. 


HIGH-GRADE HELP WANTED 

MEN AND WOMEN: One hundred 
per cent. profit, if you sell Bears Pow- 
ders ; using spare time you will never be 
without money. Sells 25 cents package. 
Been on the market six years. No 
Roaches, Water Bugs, Ants, Poultry 
Vermin, etc., can exist where used. 
Harmless to human beings. No ex- 
perience necessary. Boy or girl can 
sell it. Have a business of your own. 
Secure agents to sell and make profit 
on their sales. Big inducement on first 
shipment to get you started. Write 
for proposition. VERMIN POWDER 
CO., Scranton, Pa. 


WE WANT one lady or gentleman 
to take orders and deliver for us, 
rapid seller, highest quality goods, 
sales in almost every house. Best of 
pay and no money required to carry 
on the work. We will send a propo- 
sition as soon as we hear from you, 
also sample pair of six-inch shears for 
twenty-eight cents—stamps or silver. 
Write at once. United Shear Oo., 
Westboro, Mass. 


Disaster to the School Desk Trust. 


[School Bulletin. ] 


F. A. Holbrook and nine church 
and school furniture manufacturing 


companies are named in indictments 
returned by the Federal grand jury 
at Chicago. 

In addition two petitions were filed 
in the United States circuit court 
asking for an injunction restraining 
the furniture companies from further 
violations of the Sherman anti-trust 
act, under which the indictments 
were returned. The indictments 
charge the defendant corporations 
with controlling eighty per cent. of 
the chureh pew and school desk busi- 
ness of the United States. 

The indictment first charges con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade, con- 
spiracy to monopolize trade and com- 
merce, of several overt acts in fur- 
therance of the conspiracy. 

The school furniture companies in- 
dicted are:— 

Minneapolis Office and School Fur- 
niture Company, Minneapolis; Owens- 
boro Seating and Cabinet Company, 
Owensboro, Ky.; the Hudson School 
Furniture Company, Cincinnati; 
Haney School Furniture Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Peabody 
School Furniture Company, North 
Manchester, Ind.; the Illinois Refrig- 


erator Company, Morristown, IIL; 
BE. N. H. Stafford Manufacturing 


Company, Chicago; A. H. Andrews 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SER- 
VICE. Many materials; many de- 
signs. Send for catalog 4A. Service 
sent on approval. George HH, 
Springer, Mgr., 258 Washington 
street, Boston, Mass. 


FOR INDIGESTION, Dyspepsia, 
Heartburn, Sour Stomach, Digestive 
Tablets have no superior. They are 
sure to relieve and cure. Fifty cents 
a box. Sent postpaid. Address J, 
F. W., care Journal of Education, 
Boston, Mass. 


1607-1907—“THB OLD NATIONAL 
HOMESTEAD; or, The Story of 
Jamestown,” by Robert W. Wallace, 
A. M. A new, timely, and patriotic 
lecture, thrillingly interesting in its 
details, and specially appropriate for 
this year of commemoration. Ad- 
dress R. W. Wallace, care of Journal 
of Education, Boston. Telephone 
985-1, Somerville, Mass. 


OUR VACUUM CAP: when used 
afew minutes each day draws the 
blood to the scalp, causing free and 
normal circulation, which stimulates 
the hair to a new, healthy growth. 
Sent on trial under guarantee. Write 
for free particulars. The Modern 
Vacuum Cap Co., 5386 Barclay Block, 
Denver, Col. 


HOUSE TO LET for the summer 
months. Address, W. F. Jarvis, 
Waltham, Mass, 


Company, Chicago; American Seat- 
ing Company, Chicago. 

All the corporations and _ individ- 
uals named in the indictment are 
made defendants in the petition for 
the injunction. 

The list is interesting, because the 
agents of some of them, Andrews & 
Co., for instance, have been violent 
in their denunciation of the trust, 
representing their companies as out- 
side of it. 


—— 


N. E. A. 


The meeting of the department of 
superintendence in Chicago February 
26, 27, and 28 was by far the largest 
meeting of that department ever 


held. The largest previous meeting 
was at Louisville, Ky., where 900 
were enrolled. 

The rates granted at the meeting 


at Los Angeles July 8 to 12 are based 
upon one first-class limited fare for 
the round trip plus the $2.00 member- 
ship fee, as follows:— 

Round trip rate (ineluding 
bership fee) from Chicago, $64.50; 
New Orleans, $59.50; St. Louis, 
$59.50; St. Paul, $61.90; Memphis, 
$61.15: Missouri River points, $52.00. 

These rates allow returning by di- 
verse routes without extra charge, 
except. if the trip is made one way 
through Portland, Ore., $12.50 is 
added. The ticket conditions allow 
stop-overs on both the going and re- 
turning trip at all points west of Du- 


mem- 


This department 


MISCELLANEOUS 


KLIPS bind pamphlets, papers, 
magazines. Price-list free. Fourteen 


samples, 7 sizes, postpaid, on approval, 
Tic. Covers to order. H. H. Ballard, 
326, Pittsfield, Mass. 


WRITERS AND ARTISTS! 
We sell stories, poems, jokes, illustra- 
tions, designs, photos, etc., on com- 
mission for people who produce saia- 
ble work and who depend on our 
knowledge and facilities for better 
prices and quick sales. Our booklet 
“Cash Returns” explaining our sys- 
tem, sent for four cents postage. No 
replies to post cards. The Burell 
Syndicate, 777 Gramercy Bldg., N. 
Y. City. 





DRAMATIC 


STANDARD PLAYS FOR COL- 
LEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 
“The Spanish Gypsy,” George Eliot; 
“The Princess,” Tennyson. Drama- 
tized by Marguerite W. Morton. 
Every production of these plays has 
been a distinct success. Royalty, ten 
dollars for each performance. Copies 
sent on approval to responsible per- 
sons. Address Miss Marguerite W. 
Morton, St. Paul, Minn. 


AGENCIES will find this new de- 
partment a useful one for their busi- 
ness. Address, Journal of Bduca- 
tion, Boston. 


luth, St. Paul, Missouri River points, 
first Texas point, and in California. 
Tickets will be on sale from June 22 
to July 5 inclusive, and will be good 
for return to starting point until 
September 15. 

Extensive arrangements are being 
made for special rates for a great va- 
riety of side trips and excursions to 
points of interest in California and 
at the principal stop-over points en 
route, both going and returning. 

A report from the committee on ho- 
tels and accommodations assures that 


rates for entertainment at Los An- 
zeles will be about as follows:— 

At the large, first-class hotels, 
American plan, from $38 to $5 per 
day. 

At smaller hotels and apartment 


houses, European plan, $1.00 per day 
per person, without bath; $1.50 per 
day with bath. 

Accommodations for 15,000 people 
in private families and many small 
family hotels will be about fifty 
cents per day for each person, two in 
aroom. If meals are desired, break- 















= SEEDS for SCHOOLS 


Can be obtained in any quantity from 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 





riSHE 


itm AGENCY 


Bxcellent facilities fe ND ror MANUAL >" ”*’-*- 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


RET os Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bidg. 
Denver, Col., 405 Coo 
Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 


vow York, N. ¥ ¥ 7 
ashington, 150b enn. Ave. 
Ouienmen 30s chigan Avenue. 


BOSTON 


4 Ashburten Pi. 


Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 
Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bidg. 
238 Douglas B ld 


r Bldg. 





The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E.| 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston | 


Established 1885 





Tel. Hay, 975-4. | 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © “:.xSneston strect, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 





For Results 
none excel the 


EDUCATORS’ 


Send for manual with Five Deductions from Ten Years’ Experience 


EXCHANGE “02%. 





_™TEACHERS' EXCHANGE 126 eeyisten $¢. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 





THE SCIENCE ountin’n u 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators 





and Athletics, write us. 


best schools and universities; $600 to $3,000 yearly. 
eLOFNG Pe PHYSICAL TRAINING TEACHERS BUREAU, UJbt5 @RO) se) 
212 S. Second Street, Rockford, Ill. 











on WU CHICAGO, 


For Teachers of any subject who can also coach 


athletic teams, or specialists in Physical Trainin 
ATH LETIC : fcc wanted it PHYSICAL 


17 E. VAN BUREN ST 








17TH YEARF 


"THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES | 


156 Te AVE 





BOISE, IDAHO 





INTER MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


The Pacific Slope and Great West et highest salaries. Teachers are indemand. 
d,address GEO. L. DILWORTH, Austin, Nevada. 


rates to rural teachers. If intereste 


Special 








Some New Books. 





Title. Author. Publisher. Price. | 
A Scientific French Reader.................. Dike Silver, Burdett & Co., N. Y. 1.00 
Through France and the French Syntax. Sanderson ‘ “ “s 65 
Guide Books to English (Books One and Tw 0). Harris & Gilbert “ és ss ies 
The Richmond Second Reader................ RichmondGinn & Co. , Boston 40 
As You Like [t........sssesceeeereeeeeees Hud- son[Ed.] ‘** ” ens 
The Merchant of Venice............++-+. Hud- son[{Ed.} “ ae “ a 
The Major Dramas of Sheridan..........) Net- tleton [Ed.]*‘* os “ 90 
Le Blane’s A Text-Book of Electro-Chemis - 

CTY crcccccccccccccccccccee-coccees Whitney & Brown (Tr. ]The Mac millan Cc 0. »N. ¥. 2.60 
I ins bo id S0he 4660 C0 ceceececceesseetoes. Blackmar “ 1.40 
Practical Wood-Carving..................-- Rowe John Lane Co., N. x. 3.00 
The Missions of California and the Old 

SOUTH WEB... 00 crcccercccsecccces ccceccccves Hildrup A. ©. McClurg & Co., Chicago —— 
Short History of the American Navy........ Spears ( tharles Scribner’ s Sons, N. ¥. BO | 
EOE I PIGGIEOD. « oo .0:000000.000000 c0cces coce van Dyke ‘ “6 1.25 
Merrill’s Lucretius De Rerum Natura....... --- American Book Co., es 2 25 
Gaskell’s Cranford......sssesesssees sceeeeeers Rhodes[(Ed.] “ “ 40 
Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography........... Stephen Longmans, Green & Co., * 2.50 | 
Six ED vcnctndesdctacecerecnseces Mac Cunn “9 se “ aeiasil 
oo akan ees 059.006 6005.0.00.0 646 Headley E. P. Dutton & Co. “ 2.50 | 
The Mountain People of Kentucky........... Haney Robert Clarke Co., Cincinnati 1.50 | 
Church Philanthropy............+esseereeeeees AppletonThomas Whitaker, i. Be 
The Many-Sided Roosevelt.........-++--.+.005 Douglas Dodd, Mead & Co. “ 1.00 | 
The Kingdom of Man.....-..-++++-s0+ seeeeees Lankester Henry Holt & Co., = 1 50 | 
He Knew Lincoln..........seceeseeseeeeeseeecs Tarbell McClure, Phillips & Co., ‘ —t 
Expressive Reading.........sseccsseeseseeesees Bell C. W. Bardeen & Co., Syracuse —| 
Phonic Ward List.........cee-0+ oe Buckelew & Lewis Isaac Pitman & Sons, N. Y 






























































Sainaocts: for Catalogues 
- *e @8 @ 
N. EB. Dept. 250 Devonshire Street, 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principa). 
called te the new course of Househeld Arts. 
dress 


wv Price-List, % 
27-29 West 23d St. 
ee BOSTON, MASS. 
PPOs nen enrwwannw 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FrrcusurReG, Mass. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MABS, 
For catalogues ad HENRY WHITTEMORE, 





Any Information, 
COMPANY®@ @ New York. @ 
Educational Institutions 
th sexes. For catalogues address 
For women only. Especial attention is 
Principal. 


LITTLE BOY BLEW. 


Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn, 
‘Twill bring you good fortune as sure | 
as you’re born. 
The louder you blow it, the more} 
you’re admired, | 
And that, I’ve been told, is the goal} 
that’s desired. 
—The Reader. | 
“Why shouldn’t manual training in | 
the schools have good results?” asks | 
Aunt Maria. “Everybody who has 
had children to bring up knows that 
the occasional laying on of hands is 
most effective.’—Somerville Journal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, ‘SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
the Principal, J. ASBURY PITMAN. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATERS 
Ass. For both sexes. For catalogue. 











| W. S. Rossiter; and “Is 


edy for diarrhoea. 


| of the policyholders. 





a adress the Principal, A.G.BoypEn, A. M 


fast or six o’clock dinner, or both, can 
be had for fifty cents per meal. 

Rates for board by the week will 
be at corresponding prices. 

The average prices for meals at 
the large number of excellent and 
high class restaurants, nearly all on 
a la carte plan, will range from fif- 
teen to fifty cents per meal. 

All particulars will appear in tle 
Official Program-Bulletin, which wil! 
be issued early in April. 

Dr. E. C. Moore, superintendent of 
city schools at Los Angeles, is chair- 
ie of the local committee on public- 
ity 


+ 
_ 





THE MAGAZINES. 
—The principal features of the 
American Monthly Review of” Re- 
views for April are the three articles 
on the safeguarding of human life on 
our railroads; an account of the 
workings of “The Newest Govern- 
ment Department” (Commerce and 
Labor) by a Washington observer; a 
striking presentation of the results of 
the medical inspections conducted by 
the New York board of health in the 
public schools of that city, by Dr. 
John J. Cronin; an outline of the 
work undertaken by the Carnegie In 
stitute at Pittsburg, by Frank 
Fowler, the artist; “The Making ot 
the Forest Ranger,” by Arthur Chap 
}man; “The Restoration of the Trans- 
| vyaal to the Boers,” by W. T. Stead 
“The Revolution in Chicago's Judi 
cial System,” by Stanley Waterloo; 
“The Immigration Law of 1907,” by 
Industria 
Japan Likely to Menace the Ameri- 
can Wage-Earner?” by Harris Wein 
stock. The editorial department, 
“The Progress of the World,” deals 
with the relations between the ail- 
roads and thc public, with especi:) 
reference to the state legislation of 
the nast winter. It also covers all 
the in.portant international develop 
ments of the month. 
-_—— ——  — oe — 

FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has 
been used by mothers for children 
while teething with perfect success. 





|It softens the gums, allays the pain, 


cures wind colic and is the best rem- 
Sold by drug- 
gists everywhere. Guaranteed under 
the Food and Drugs Act June 30, 
1906. Serial number 1098. 
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“T fear he yielded to the tempta- 
tion to enrich himself at the expense 
” 

“That wasn’t a temptation,’ re- 
plied the cold-blooded financier, ‘that 
was an opportunity. 


ms 
> 


Visiting Philanthropist—“Good 
morning, madam; I am collecting for 
the drunkards’ home.” 

Mrs. McGuire—‘Shure, I’m glad of 





| it, sor—if ye come to-night yes can 


take my husband.” 
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and CERTIFICATES for Public oe 
et Schools, Colleges and Socie 

‘ock and special designs. FILLING 
A SPECIALTY. Illustrated nt 
and samples free. 
KINSLEY-DRAKE CO., 245 B’way, N. Y. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S 
Patriots’ day, 
iew idea will 
show line, at 
ton Commencing 
continuing until 1 
performance, 
children, will 
cram will inelude 
icts in the bill for 
full orchestra will attendance 
A special sale of will be = in 
force for this performance as fo 
lows All seats in the orchestra and 
all box seats, fifty cents each: all 
seats in the first balcony, thirty-five 
each; second balcony, twenty- 
cents. Orchestra, box and first 
“ats reserved: second bal 
reserved. The regular per 
will commence at 1.30) ). 
will continuous until 10.30 
reserved seat coupons for te 
show being good until 6 p. 
for the evening show good 
after 6.30 p.m. Seats will be on sale 
for all three shows commencing at 9 
a. m. Friday, April 12. The bill for 
next week will filled with enter- 
taining features, including Junie Me 
Cree and company in the famous 
classic, “The Man from Den 
ver’; Ray L. Royee, the clever char 
acter mimic, who has been out. of 
vaudeville for nearly two vears; the 
Pekin Zouaves, a great military act; 
George B. Reno and company, in ac 
robatie eccentricities: Waterbury 
brothers and Tenny., whose comedy 
musical act ranks with the leaders; 
the Basque quartette, in operatic so 
lections; fernar’s Mannikins, the 
best marionette act of the day; Mile 
Martha, a s@nsational trapezist, and 
Al Carleton, a witty monologist. 


Friday, 
tried 
Keith's 


April 
in the 
theatre 
at 10 a. 

p. mh. a 
particularly 
be given. 
all of 
the 


be 


19, a 
holiday 
Bos- 
and 
al 
the 
pro- 
rincipal 
and the 


be 


In. 
spec 
for 
The 
the ] 
week, 
in 


prices 


eents 
hve 
balcony 
couy not 
formance 
m. and 

p. ih., 
afternoon 


sé 


be 


m., those 
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HIS CONCERT TOILET. 
Heinrich Conried was talking 
old-fashioned 
hits directed at th 
merited,” he said. 
one, Was 
millionaire. 
to his daughters 
“What a time 
ready for the 
ne:a bit of wadding 
all ready.’ "—New 


about 
the 

were 
and a 
old Chi 
upstairs 


concerts. “Some of 


se concerts 
“One hit 
made by an 


He called 


vood 


CALO 


take get 
Look at 
each ear anil 
York Tribune, | 


you girls 
coneert! 
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LIBRARY. 


adventure, 


IN THE 
The novels of 
The sentimental 
\re all so thumbed and dirty, 
That are their 
But always new and well 
No page worn to a rut 
Are works of thought and science 
With all their leaves uneut. 

saltimore Americal 


books, 


looks. 


boun:l 


shabby 


o—- — 
THERE, 


you 


BEEN 

“What m 
toward the prisoner?” 

‘Well.’ answered the juror, “after 
being locked up away from home and 
friends ourselves, lized what 
to be in the the law 
and felt sorry for Washington 
Star. 


ade SO 


sympathetic 


we Te 
clutely 
him.” 


it is ‘Ss of 


“ TEACHER’ $ ENROLLMENT FEE 


is equivalent to INSURANCE. No need of 
worrying abouta position if you can teach suc 
cessfully, when you are enrolled at The Scher- 
merhorn Teacher's 3 East 14th 
St. New York. r Circular F, 


Agency. 
Estab. 1855. Write 
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AGENCIES 
AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


Here are examples of 1906 changes through this agency 


TEACHERS’ 





in every case by recommendation 


only. Nova Scotia toN. Y. Edith McLeod, Parrsboro to Montour F ‘alls. Maine to N. J. Anna 
L. Bard, Presque Isle to Hoboken. Massac huse tts toN. Y. Ruth M. Fletcher, Northampton to 
Watertown; to N.C., Marjorie Gray, Boston to Hickory; to Ala., Jessie E. Wells, Stockbridge 


to Birmingham. Connecticut to N, Y. 


Clarence O. Boyd, New Haven to Chateaugay. New York 
to Vt. Ida Eveland, 


Franklin to Castleton Normal; to N, J., Martha Raggs, Ithaca to East Or 
ange; to Pa., W. E. Dimorier, Montour Falls to Erie; to W. Va., Myra L. Shank, Auburn to 
Morgantown; to Ohio, Elspeth Mc Creary, Franklin to Geneva; to Mich., Gertrude Miller. Os 
wego to Kalamazoo; to lowa, E. The odore M¢ inning, . he ster to Storm L ake; to Mo., John P. 
Clark, Gowanda to Carthage. New Jersey to N. Y., F. W. Reed, Bridgeton to Dobbs Ferry; to 
Ala., Rose TY. Falconer, Netcong to Birmingham. Seamatvania ta N. Y. Ada M. Perry, East 
Sharon to Geneva; to N. J.. Marietta Meredith, Towanda to Passaic. Michigan to Ohio Ge orge 
W. Sievers, Kalamazoo to Cincinnati. Wisconsin to N. ¥Y. C. J. Vrooman, Racine to Utica. Cal- 
ifornia to Ala. Ida M. Cooley, San Francisco to Birmingham 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 





(TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


N.Y. 


BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


1302 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, 





introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN °::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Cal on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
c.J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


LARGE CLIENTAGHE, result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 
Universities,in 90 percent. of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools, over 
ary and Public Schools. Get inline now for SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, 


Hl. 
28 State 
5,000 in Second- 
Year Book free. 





70 Fifth Avenue 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Ave 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teac ae to colleges, publie 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wma. O. PRarTtT, Manager. 





JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY ® x fray. 8ie 


SH 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND (OLLEGE BURFE ICAGO 
Recommends candidates and uses its influence in securing naalities nts. 
is the time toregister. Vacancies occur right along through the year. M« mbership 
NOW now good until close of season of 1907 8. W rite for circular and blanks to day. 





PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
“ee Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., * arrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 





ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers 


Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., A lbany, N. ¥ 
SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


Henry Sabin 1907, 14th Season H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, = in Minne- 


Elbridge 


sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an ees in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 
Manhattan Building. Drs Moines, Iowa. 





> Sate SOOSOSSSSSSSSSHLS SHSSSSHSS SHSSOOHSOOHSHSS OOOO OOOS OF 
; i We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in @ 
; Winship 


every part of the country. 
9 
Teachers 
WM. F. JARVIS 


29-A Beacon St. .. . 
Agency ALVIN F. PEASE. 3 
9OOOSSSS HOSS S HHOHHF HHHHOOOF SOSSSSHHSOCSSSEOOOOSD 


Boston, Mass. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


t00m 473, Y.M.C. A. Bldg., Portland, Maine 


BIG DEMAND ‘Wesnees* YOU 


NEW ENGLAND 
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EUROPEAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


Unconventional Travel a 
Unconventional Recreation AN IDEAL VACATION 
Unconventional Education 


WHY NOT GO ABROAD? 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, 
SWITZERLAND, ITALY, GREECE 


Sail June 19th or June 29th 
Return August 26 or Sept. 5th ; $400 to $575 





A SCHOOL as genuine as any in the land. 

A FACULTY of the livest lecturers the country 
affords. 

A CURRICULUM as tempting as any you know. 

A TRIP as delightful as any you could plan. 


HOW CAN ALL THIS BE? 


Let us write you all about it. Ask for the Sum- 


mer School Announcement. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
24 Trinity Place - - BOSTON 














2000 DRILL SENTENCES 


FOR 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


A valuable collection of sentences for analysis 
and the illustration of grammatical principles, in- 
cluding the many varieties of phrases, clauses, and 
sentences — simple, complex, and compound. 

Arranged in classes of 20 sentences each. 
an appendix of over 200 sentences for review pur- 
poses. 

This book may be used to supplement text-books 
on grammar; but if used exclusively, it will be 
found that pupils will soon become skilful and 
interested — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in 
diagraming. 


Paper, - - - - Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, - BOSTON 


Also | 


A Retirement Fund 
For Teachers 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER 
Headmaster of the Brighton High School 
Boston 


A study of retirement fund plans now in existence 
and the results actually experienced in their working. 
Special attention is given to the retirement fund 
plan of New York, which is considered to be the best 
thus far devised. 

As a result of this study an outline bill has been 
drawn which will later be presented in the interest 


of Massachusetts teachers. 


Paper, $3 33 Price, 20 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 














A NEW IDEA! A NEW FIELD! A NEW BOOK! 


A Reader for School and Home! 


THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION 


What Steam and Steel, Science and Skill have done for the World 


A New Edition, Illustrated, Covering the Space between Hero’s 
Eolipile, 130 years B. C., and the Most Palatial Train drawn by the 
Latest Twentieth Century Engine, is Now Offered to the Public 


WHAT EDUCATORS HAVE TO SAY OF THE BOOK 


‘“*T hold substantially the same views that you do regarding tl} 
great importance of the railroad as a factor for American civiliza 
tion.”’’—U.S. Com. EDUCATION, HARRIS 


e 


“It is certainly an interesting 


and useful book.” 
ELIoT, HARVARD. 


PRESIDENT 


‘“*T sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the atten 
tion of the pupils everywhere over the land early drawn to this omni- 
present interest of society.’’-— PROFESSOR SMITH, U. OF VA. 


**T have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and profit in the 
reading.’’— PROFBHSSOR HARPER, U. OF TEXAS 


‘*T only wish it were read by millions. It would correct many pop 
ular mistakes and dissipate many popular errors.’’— ARCHBISHOI 
[RELAND, ST. PAUL. 


**It is chock full of information from title to tinis 


. ’—SUPERINTEN 
DENT GREENWOOD. 


“*T wish it might fall into the hands of every school boy and girl in 


| California.’’— STATE SUPERINTENDENT KIRK. 





‘The book is evidently one of unusual interest.’’"— CHANCELLOR 
FULTON, U. OF MIss. 


** You have opened up a new field in education.” 


STATE SUPER- 
INTENDENT CARRINGTON, MO. 


_* Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of modern 
times; they instinctively like anything that moves.’’— SUPERINTEN 
DENT PHILLIPS, ALA. 


By mail, 35c, 50c and 75c per copy, according to the binding. 


Address the Author, Supt. Alex. Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas 





